A DOUBLE SEPTCENTENARY: 


N August 6, 1221, St. Dominic died at Bologna. 
O One of his last public acts was to dispatch thirteen 

of his brethren to England to found there a Pro- 
vince of his Order, now five years old. A careful calcula- 
tion of dates seems to prove that on the very day of their 
Founder's death these thirteen Friars presented themselves 
to Archbishop Langton at Canterbury and applied for his 
sanction to begin their appointed task. It was readily 
granted. At once they proceeded, by way of London, to 
Oxford, and there commenced their first foundation. 

The celebration this year of the seven-hundredth anniver- 
sary of this double event provides an admirable opportunity 
for a study of the Dominican ideal. 

St. Dominic was born in Calaroga, in Spain, in 1170. He 
was descended from kings, and cradled amongst saints. His 
mother, the Blessed Jane of Aza, herself undertook his early 
training. All her three children, of whom Dominic was the 
youngest, eventually became priests. Mannes, the eldest, 
became one of the first Dominicans, and is honoured by the 
Church under the title of “ Blessed.” 

At seven years of age Dominic was handed over to his 
mother’s uncle, the archpriest of Gumiel d'Isan, who taught 
the boy classics and rhetoric, with the writings of the Fathers 
for text-books. At fourteen he went to Palencia, where the 
well-known University was just rising to eminence. Here 
for six years he studied humanities under Christian masters, 
and for four years more applied himself to Sacred Science. 
Amid much licentiousness he distinguished himself by his 
intelligent industry and his excellence in all the Christian 
virtues. Of these, the religious virtues were the most cher- 
ished by himself, and the social virtues most conspicuous to 
others. 

He became a priest, and a Canon of the Cathedral Chapter 
at Osma. The next year, 1195, the Canons accepted a re- 
form based upon the Rule of St. Augustine. Dominic rapidly 
became sub-Prior, then Prior, of the community. After nine 
years of monastic seclusion he was chosen to accompany his 
bishop on a mission out of Spain, northwards, to arrange 
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a royal marriage. Crossing the Pyrenees, they at once found 
themselves in a country stricken with heresy—the Albigensian. 
The spectacle of spiritual and bodily misery witnessed here 
inspired Dominic with the ambition which was ultimately 
realized in the Order of Preachers. 

The Albigensian heresy was a recrudescence of an old 
disease which has always appeared when men have tried to 
solve the problem of good and evil without the principles re- 
vealed by God Himself. In almost the same form as here in 
Southern France, and with much the same results, it had 
devastated Northern Africa in the days of St. Augustine. Like 
the Manicheans, and probably by a direct tradition of thought 
inherited from them, the Albigensians explained the war 
between the spirit and flesh of man by a theory of two rival 
gods, one the principle of good and creator of spirit, and the 
other the principle of evil and creator of matter. Man, they 
said, being the battle-ground between these two, must even- 
tually fall a victim to one or the other. Either his spirit 
must be extinguished, and he, like a beast, lie contentedly 
down in death to feed the earth with his flesh; or he must 
emancipate his spirit, by annihilating his body, wasting it 
away voluntarily by fasting, abstinence from marriage, and 
by all manner of austerities. This impossible theory of life 
led to extreme disorders everywhere. Those who practised 
it in good faith became fanatics. Others became hypocrites, 
professing to follow the higher way of the spirit, but prac- 
tising in secret gross materialism and impurity of every sort. 
The vast majority abandoned themselves to the whim of the 
hour or the impulse of the moment: either because they 
thought the course of the evil god the only possible one; or 
because, while despising a religion so manifestly inhuman, 
they had no other taught them. The result, as in the case 
of every heresy, was confusion more and more confounded. 

The sight of all this misery inevitably moved Dominic to 
apply a remedy. No man could have been better fitted for 
the task. He had himself the supreme advantage of having 
been born and matured to splendid manhood in the best 
Christian traditions—that is to say, in the best theory of 
human nature that ever was, or ever will be, known. It had 
been taught to him as coming from the God who made our 
nature, and who has told us all we need to know about it, 
first through patriarchs and prophets, and in these latter days 
more fully and unmistakably to disciples and apostles by His 
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Word made Flesh. (St. Dominic is said to have read con- 
tinually the Epistles of St. Paul, and to have had a copy of 
them always on his person.) On this recommendation, well 
supported as it was by the authority and example of his 
teachers, he had accepted the teaching of Christianity from 
the first, without question or comparison with other explana- 
tions. As he grew older, everything confirmed his faith. 
He himself throve in mind and character upon its teachings. 
His undertakings prospered. He preserved the freshness of 
his childhood, and kept peace with his own conscience and 
his fellow-men. He had, moreover, spent nine years of clois- 
tered silence in contemplation of its deep truths, and careful 
practice of its minutest details. In this way—the only possi- 
ble way—he not only found his first faith well-placed and 
more than justified, but came to love it passionately, to the 
exclusion of every rival philosophy of life. 

In Languedoc he found himself in presence of a disas- 
trously successful rival. Is it surprising to learn that he was 
at once inflamed with a consuming zeal against it? Our 
modern indifference, which is tolerant of everything save in- 
tolerance, is very angry with St. Dominic and his followers 
for this intolerance of heresy which has always been their 
special characteristic. It is branded as haughty bigotry, and 
explained as narrow selfishness. But men have forgotten 
nowadays that intolerance is invariably an attribute of love, 
and especially of the love that is confident of its own wisdom. 
A wise father is intolerant of the least evil in his children, 
because he loves them and understands them better than they 
understand themselves. St. Dominic loved his fellow- 
creatures with a love and a wisdom that were in their origin 
and their nature divine: he loved them because he loved 
the God who loves them; and he understood them, not in 
virtue of his own judgment, but according to the mind of God, 
who alone knows what is to their good. “Nothing could be 
more generous and unselfish than that. In his zeal against 
heresy, St. Dominic always showed himself most affectionate 
towards its victims, and even towards its unrelenting advo- 
cates, when he reached the human nature behind the sword 
and shield of error. 

Their diplomatic mission over, the bishop and Dominic 
journeyed together to Rome. All his life long Dominic had 
desired to announce the teaching of Jesus Christ to nations 
who had never heard it. His thoughts were for ever 
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turning to the Cuman Tartars of north-eastern Europe. The 
bishop seems to have caught something of his enthusiasm 
to convert these people, and the pair told the Pope, Innocent 
III., of their desire, and also of their experiences in Lan- 
guedoc. The Pope directed them to return to the latter 
country, and join the Cistercians who were preaching against 
the Albigensian heresy there. 

This was the beginning of an intimate friendship between 
the two Orders that has continued to this day. It began 
with something like a difference of opinion. The Cister- 
cians conducted their missionary journeys in great state and 
with a display of wealth and importance which was designed 
to impress the heretics. Dominic pointed out the folly of 
this, and warmly advocated a right Christian use of the 
poverty and austerity so sadly misused by the heretical 
leaders. His counsels prevailed, and the Christian preaching 
soon began to triumph. 

By the neighbouring princes, whose ideas were Christian 
even when their own conduct was not, the doctrines of the 
Albigensians were regarded a social danger. With the entire 
approval of ecclesiastical authority, they undertook a Crusade 
against them. The Cistercians, before Dominic joined them, 
had contented themselves with denouncing the heresy, 
threatening the heretics, and urging Christian princes and 
peoples to exterminate both by force of arms. But Dominic 
pointed out that, though the heretics might be sinning against 
God and men, they were doing so in ignorance, and perhaps 
even in good faith. He was far from the foolishness of 
protesting against the use which the secular princes were 
making of physical force to repress a political nuisance; he 
followed their armies, and urged them to exercise this their 
undoubted right in a proper Christian spirit. They must 
love their enemies, he said, and do no more injury than was 
necessary in strict self-defence. He urged them, by preach- 
ing and example, to put more faith in prayer and self-denial, 
the weapons of a true Christian, than in the strength of their 
own arms. He himself went boldly among the enemy, and 
preached the same gospel to them also. In this way he won 
the respect of both parties. Simon de Montfort, a typical 
knight-errant of the times, became his most fervent disciple 
and close friend. That friendship, too, became hereditary 
between the descendants of Simon and the Dominicans. 
Simon's daughter became a Dominican nun. His son, another 
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Simon, founded the original Dominican Priory at Leicester, 
and incorporated into the British Constitution the principle 
of representative government already used by St. Dominic 
in the constitution of his Order. 

With the heretics Dominic was even more successful. Many 
of them not only abandoned their heresy, but withdrew their 
daughters from the heretical schools, and handed them over 
to Dominic for instruction in Christianity. Thus began the 
convent of Prouille, which eventually developed into the 
Second, or purely contemplative, Order of Dominicans. 

St. Dominic’s method was invariably to give all men credit 
for good will. Believing that human misdeeds are more com- 
monly the result of wrong ideas than of malicious hearts, he 
appealed to the minds of men, using argument and persuasion 
rather than denunciation and threats. This method had 
important and far-reaching results. 

In the first place it commended itself so strongly to spirits 
kindred to his own, that sixteen of them gradually gathered 
round him, desiring to use, under his leadership, the same 
remedy for the evils of their time. In this desire they were 
looking far beyond the borders of Languedoc. The revival 
of Christian thought and morals in which the Normans had 
been instrumental during the late eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries, had been broken by half a century of political dis- 
order throughout Western Europe, and by this time religion 
was once again decaying everywhere. 

The prospect thus opened up to St. Dominic was no doubt 
a welcome one, but it had its embarrassments. It meant 
that he was to lead a body of men in the work of converting 
Western Europe by the exposition of Catholic doctrine. The 
difficulties in the way of this were tremendous. Preaching, 
ther. as now, was the function of bishops only; if simple 
priests preached at all, it was only by a delegation of epis- 
copal power. Dominic himself had not been commissioned 
by the Pope to preach in Languedoc as of his own right, but 
as the companion of the bishop with whom he was sent. That 
prelate had died in 1207, and after this date we have no 
evidence that Dominic continued to preach in virtue of his 
papal commission; he seems to have been wholly occupied 
with the training of the recluses at Prouille, or with journeys 
to the camp of Simon de Montfort to obtain means for their 


support. 
St. Dominic appears to have overcome this difficulty first of 
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all by obtaining from his friend, Foulques, Bishop of Tou- 
louse, a licence for himself and his companions to preach 
in that diocese. But another difficulty remained. The course 
now suggested to him implied first that he and his followers 
should form themselves into a kind of religious Order, with 
preaching as their special end in view; secondly, that this 
preaching should be universal, unrestricted by the powers 
which any worldly-minded bishop might have to forbid it in 
his diocese. Indeed, it was principally to such a diocese 
as this that Dominic must have desired to preach; and the 
one person in it whom he would most of all have wished to 
rehearse the teaching of the Church would be none other 
than the bishop himself. 

To overcome these further difficulties St. Dominic again 
journeyed to Rome, this time in company with Bishop 
Foulkes. The Fourth Lateran Council was then sitting, and 
this increased the existing complications by forbidding the 
formation of any new religious Order. St. Dominic returned 
to Toulouse to consult his followers as to the choice of some 
religious rule already approved which might be adapted to 
the purpose they had in view. His own Rule of St. Augustine 
was decided upon. It only remained to obtain the Pope's 
recognition as an institution under this rule, and his authority 
to preach anywhere independently of Episcopal delegation. 
All this was achieved by St. Dominic, who made another 
journey to Rome for the purpose. Pope Honorius, who had 
succeeded Innocent III., approved the “ Order of Preachers,” 
and at once St. Dominic began a course of lectures in the 
Papal Court itself. The significance of this is proved by the 
fact that, on his next visit to Rome, the Pope, in virtue of 
this first exercise of his new rights, instituted him “ Master 
of the Palace,” an office which has been always held by a 
Dominican from that day. 

Dominic and his companions had already carefully pre- 
pared themselves for the kind of preaching they proposed to 
themselves. Their appeal was to be to the minds of men; 
their chief business would be therefore to address themselves 
to the leaders of thought, and in particular of religious 
thought, on whose authority the mass of men formed their 
opinions. To equip themselves for this work of preaching 
to the teachers, and especially the theologians, they had 
already themselves undergone a course of theology in 
Toulouse. The sixteen now made their religious profession 
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in the hands of St. Dominic, and he at once dispersed them 
to all the centres of learning in France and Spain. He him- 
self returned with one companion, and resumed his lectures 
at the Papal Palace. The largest contingent of his com- 
panions had been sent to Paris, and when they had estab- 
lished themselves there, two of their number left to begin a 
foundation at Bologna, which disputed with Paris the claim 
to possess the leading University of the time. From Bologna 
St. Dominic sent Gilbert de Fresney' and his twelve com- 
panions to Oxford, whose University was rapidly becoming 
a rival of the other two. 

The history of the English Dominican Province is summed 
up in the history of Oxford. As Oxford has flourished or 
declined, so have the English Dominicans. 

We trust that the return of the Dominicans to Oxford this 
month, after a banishment of nearly four centuries, may be 
an omen of good both for the Order in England and for the 
University. 

JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, O.P. 


* It has been suggested that the modern equivalent of de Fresney is Ash, But 
as the Latin equivalent is de Fraxineto, our best modern English translation is 
Ashby. 














HOW THE ORTHODOX CHURCH 
REGARDS OUR SACRAMENTS’ 


HE attitude of the Orthodox Church and her theo- 
! logians towards sacraments administered in other 
Churches is not easy to follow. In order to keep 
the question as simple as possible, we may confine it to sacra- 
ments of Latins (and, incidentally, of Uniates). This will 
form a good test case. For, if we find that the Orthodox 
do not admit the validity of our sacraments, on general prin- 
ciples, they will hardly acknowledge those of any other not- 
Orthodox Church. On the other hand, if they do acknow- 
ledge our sacraments, this will break the principle of 
rejecting all sacraments except those of the true Church. 
Further, the sacraments which occur here are baptism and 
holy Orders. All hangs on them; at least all hangs on bap- 
tism, for the Orthodox believe, as we do, that a man cannot 
receive any other sacrament unless he has been baptized. All, 
except baptism and possibly marriage, hang on the valid 
ordination of bishops. There will, of course, remain the 
further question of the validity of certain sacraments for 
special reasons, as whether the Eucharist is valid without 
an Epiklesis. But this is a further matter, for the question 
then becomes whether, in each special case, the essence of 
the sacrament (as we should say, the matter and form) is 
used. This must be the object of further inquiry for each 
sacrament. By the cases of baptism and ordination will 
stand or fall the general issue whether, in principle, there 
are any valid sacraments outside the true Church. It will 
be well, as far as possible, to consider their view on this 
subject apart from special questions in each case; though, as 
a matter of fact, the Orthodox themselves constantly confuse 
the issue here. 

Now our first impression is flat contradiction in their view 
about this general question. For instance, the Pedalion, as 
official a source as could be found, declares in so many words 
that the baptism of Latins is not valid, that therefore Latin 
converts to Orthodoxy must be baptized at their reception. 
It is true that already the Pedalion confuses the issue, and 
rejects our baptism on two grounds mixed up in confusion, 


' Cf. article in The Mont, May, 1921, pp. 385—404. 
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namely, because we are “manifest heretics, and heretical 
baptism is not valid; then, athwart this reason, it gives the 
other, namely, that we have corrupted baptism (because we 
do not immerse).!. The point on which we want enlighten- 
ment is, first of all, the general one: are we heretics, and is 
all heretical baptism invalid, in their opinion? Would our 
baptism be invalid, even if we did immerse? In their anxiety 
to pile up reasons against us they constantly join the two 
objections, so that one cannot well see how they would answer 
the first question alone. The Pedalion here is a conspicuous 
case of this. However, whichever the final objection may 
be, so far it seems clear that the Orthodox Church refuses 
to admit our baptism as valid. If that is so, then all our 
other sacraments fall at once. It would be futile after this 
to inquire into our ordination, or our Eucharist without an 
Epiklesis. 

But then other Orthodox authorities, all their best authori- 
ties now, say the exact opposite of what the Pedalion says. 
The Russian Church declares plainly that Latin baptism is 
valid, and may not be repeated; so do Andrutsos, Mila8, and 
practically all their modern theologians. Which then is their 
view? Shall we say that it is all a matter of “oikonomia,” 
understanding thereby that the Church does not decide, that 
each person must judge for himself? But, in the first place, 
this is an entire misunderstanding of what “ oikonomia”’ 
means; and secondly, the Russian Holy Synod and nearly all 
Orthodox theologians now do not make it a question of 
“oikonomia,” in any sense. They declare, without qualifi- 
cation, that the Church recognizes Latin baptism as valid. 
There seems then a_ hopeless contradiction between 
authorities. 

The question is more complicated than at first appears. 
They have to consider two issues, and then a third. First, 
following St. Basil, they distinguish three kinds of persons 
outside the true Church, heretics, schismatics, and parasyna- 
gogoi, understanding all three words differently from us. The 
first question then is: is baptism of heretics, or of schismatics, 
or of parasynagogoi, valid? When they have made up their 
minds about that, there remains the second question: to which 
of these groups do Latins belong? Are we heretics, or schis- 
matics, or have we only the mildest fault of being parasyna- 
gogoi? And then there remains the third doubt. Supposing 


' Pedalion on Can. I. of Basil (Athenian ed., 1841, p. 351.) 
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we belong to a class whose sacraments are not fejected because 
of its category, is what we do valid baptism? Is affusion 
real baptism, apart from the kind of person who does it? 
To each question there are different answers, so naturally 
the final answer varies considerably, and on various grounds. 

We had better begin by seeing what the Pedalion says about 
the classes of people outside the true Church, and about their 
sacraments. It quotes the first Canon of St. Basil about the 
baptism of the Katharoi (Montanists).!| This Canon is im- 
portant for our purpose, because we find here the first mention 
of that distinction between the three classes, and also the 
first mention of the principle of “oikonomia."’ It is St. Basil 
himself who explains the meaning of the three terms. Here- 
tics, he says, are those who are altogether cut off and differ 
about the Faith itself. Schismatics (in his sense) mean, not 
people out of communion with the Church, though agreeing 
with her in theory, but they are “those who differ in certain 
ecclesiastical matters and questions that can be healed.”” The 
difference between heresy and schism, in this text of St. Basil, 
is a matter of the gravity of the error. Dissent from funda- 
mental dogma is heresy; dissent from less fundamental truths 
taught by the Church is schism. This idea is taken up and 
explained further by the notes of the Pedalion. It is not 
the use of the terms common in our theology. Neither St. 
Basil nor the Pedalion, nor any Orthodox theologian that I 
have seen, explains exactly which truths are fundamental 
dogmas, and which merely ecclesiastical questions.? So there 
remains always some vagueness as to these two classes. 

' Pedalion, ed. cit. pp. 349—350. The 88 ‘‘canons of Basil" are taken from 
his three ‘‘canonical” letters to Amphilochios of Ikonion (ep. 188, 199, 217) 
and from others (ep. 236, 160, 55). They are in the Pedalion and Syntagma, 
They will be found most conveniently in Card. J. B. Pitra: Turis eccl. graec, 
historia et monumenta (Rome, tom. I. 1864), pp. 576—606. This first Canon is in 
the Syntagma (Athens, 1852—1859), iv. 89—o2, Pitra, of. cit. pp. 576—579, 
Migne, P.G. xxxii. 664—672. 

2 Basil gives examples which help us to understand his general idea, 
Manichees, Valentinian Gnostics, Marcionites and Montanists are “heretics” 
(in this special sense, of course always), because ‘‘at once the difference is 
about the very faith in God.” ‘ But it is schism to differ from those in the 
Church concerning penance” (in matters of discipline only ?). Yet the distinc- 
tion would be difficult to apply to all cases. From the Orthodox point of view 
are Catholics heretics, or only schismatics ? They would perhaps consider the 
Primacy an airia éxxAnovworixh Kal Chrnua idomoy (though we do not). But the 
Procession of the Holy Ghost? Surely here ei@is wep) airijs rijs eis Oedy wloreds 
éorw % diapopd. Suppose a sect denies original sin, baptismal regeneration, the 
apostolic succession, the future life? Are these only ‘‘ ecclesiastical causes and 
questions easily healed”? Yet they are not about the “ very faith in God.” 
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Parasynagogoi, lastly, are members of “assemblies held by 
rebellious priests or bishops or uneducated people, as when 
someone, proved to have sinned and forbidden to celebrate 
the Liturgy, will not submit to the Canons, but claims for 
himself authority and Liturgy; and others go away with him, 
leaving the Catholic Church.”’ It seems then that the fara- 
synagogos is what we should call a pure schismatic, without 
heresy. St. Basil next discusses the baptism of each class. 
Baptism of heretics is invalid: “It seemed right to those of 
old that that of heretics be altogether rejected." He appears 
to share the opinion of St. Cyprian and Firmilian in the con- 
troversy of the third century. Many repetitions of this axiom, 
that the baptism of heretics is invalid, suggest that, on the 
whole, this view, denied by Catholics, is, or was, that of the 
Orthodox. Yet the matter is not so simple. As for Basil, 
we must remember the extreme cases to which alone he gives 
the name of heresy. It is “a difference concerning the very 
faith in God.”’ It may be that he supposes that such heresy 
about God will necessarily affect the manner in which bap- 
tism is administered. He says “the Pepuzenes (Montanists) 
are openly heretics’’; and he goes on to quote, as the result 
of their heresy, that they baptize “in the Father and the Son 
and Montanus and Priscilla’”—obviously an invalid form. 
Only we have already want of clearness in the reason. Is 
their baptism invalid because of this absurd form (in which 
case Basil's decision will not affect other heretics), or in 
general, because they are heretics (in his sense)? The bap- 
tism of parasynagogoi is valid and must not be repeated. 
Basil then comes to the case of the people he calls schismatics 
(they would be heretics in our sense, but in a less funda- 
mental dogma). He quotes the opinion of Cyprian and “ our 
Firmilian,”! that those who are separated from the Church 
“no longer have in themselves the grace of the Holy Ghost.” 
The first bishops who left the Church had indeed “ ordination 
from the Fathers and spiritual grace." “But, being cut off, 
they have become laymen, and they have no power to baptize 
or ordain; they can no longer give to others the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, from which they themselves have fallen. Where- 
fore those baptized by them, being baptized as though by lay- 
men, if they come to the Church, are to be cleansed by the 
true baptism of the Church.” * This is exactly the error about 


1 Firmilian was his own predecessor at Caesarea in Cappadocia. 
# All this from Basil's Canon I. 
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heretical baptism condemned by Pope Stephen in 256,' with, 
moreover, the further error that only a priest can baptize, 
However, so far Basil is only giving the opinion of Cyprian 
and Firmilian. He goes on to say: “ Nevertheless, since it 
has certainly seemed good to some of those in Asia to receive 
their baptism (of schismatics), for the economy of many, it 
is to be received.”? Here first occurs the famous word 
“oikonomia,” of which more later. The same view is en- 
forced by the modern Pedalion. The baptism of heretics 
is invalid; on conversion they are to be baptized just like 
pagans ( édAnves, still in 1800!). The baptism of parasyna- 
gogoi is valid; they are not to be rebaptized. Concerning 
that of schismatics (says the Pedalion) there are two 
opinions ; but it may be accepted as valid by “ oikonomia.” 

There remains the application of these principles to each 
particular case. Are Latins heretics (in their sense) or only 
schismatics, or maybe mere farasynagogoi? The Pedalion 
takes pains to insist that we are heretics, in its note on this 
Canon of Basil: ‘“ And if these schismatics (Montanists), be- 
cause of their falsifying the custom in baptism, were judged 
such as should be baptized by this great Father Basil, how 
much more should the Latins be baptized, who have falsi- 
fied, or rather have completely corrupted the tradition about 
baptism, and are not only schismatics, but manifest heretics.’ 
That seems plain enough; but it still leaves the question un- 
answered: Is our baptism invalid because we do not ad- 
minister it in the right way, or because we are manifest 
heretics? 

The Pedalion, then, would seem to make the attitude of the 
Orthodox Church in this question clear. The sacraments of 
heretics are invalid; Latins are manifest heretics. The prin- 
ciple would certainly be the same in the case of holy Orders. 
Indeed, if our baptism be invalid, it might seem a waste of 
time even to consider the case of any other sacrament. Yet 
the question may be put, at least in theory: Is heretical (in 
our case, Latin) ordination also invalid? This might even 
be practical as a special question. Imagine the case of an 
Orthodox bishop and layman turning Latin (such a thing has 
happened). Suppose then the bishop were to ordain the 
layman priest. Then we should have to consider whether 

' And by the Synod of Arles in 314 (Can. 8). 

2 fo7rw dexrdy. He does not leave the matter open: baptism of schismatics 


is to be accepted as valid, in spite of the opinion of Cyprian and ‘our 
Firmilian.” 8 Pedalion, p. 351. 
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our ordination is valid, apart from any question about our 
baptism. Undoubtedly the same general principle would 
apply. According to the Pedalion, such an ordination would 
not be valid. Indeed, it does consider our ordination separ- 
ately, and rejects it as plainly as it rejects our baptism.' So 
much for the great canonical authority of the Orthodox 
Church. 

Ic is surprising after this to see that, far from consistently 
denying Latin baptism and ordination, on the contrary, dur- 
ing by far the greater period since the schism, and now 
practically unanimously, the Orthodox Church recognizes 
them and forbids in strong terms any attempt to rebaptize 
or reordain Latin converts. The validity of our sacraments 
is declared, without any doubt, by the most formal docu- 
ments, by synods, patriarchs officially, in the standard text- 
books—except for one period about the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which period left some effect for a time 
afterwards. 

From the time of the schism to the seventeenth century 
the Orthodox Church had not the slightest doubt about the 
validity of our baptism and ordination. She recognized these 
fully, as we have always recognized hers. The synod of 
Constantinople in 879, at Photios’ restoration, though it was 
violently anti-Latin, made in its first Canon a formal mutual 
recognition of the clergy (and of the censures) of the Roman 
and Byzantine patriarchates.? Mila§ says that this Canon is 
still the criterion for the Eastern Church. Towards the end 
of the twelfth century the answer of John of Kitros in Mace- 
donia to Constantine Kabasilas of Dyrrhachion forbids the 
reordination of Latin priests who come to Orthodoxy, as 
being contrary to the custom of their Church.¢ Demetrios 
Chomateinos, Archbishop of Bulgaria, writes to the same 
Constantine that things blessed or consecrated by the Latin 
clergy are sacred to the Orthodox.’ Both these letters are 
inserted in their authentic collections of laws; both are 
quoted, as having force of law, by their canonists.* Mark 
Eugenikos of Ephesus (+1443) was the fiercest opponent 


' Pedalion, pp. 50—5t. 
* Hefele-Leclercq : Hist. des Conctles, 1V. (I), p. 600, 
3 Kirchenrecht, p. 289. 
* Leunclavius: Jus graecc-rom. I. pp. 323—324 ; Pedalion, p. 51; Syntagma, V. 
PP. 493—405. 
5 Pedalion, p. 51; Syntagma, V. pp. 430; Leunclavius, I. pp. 318—321. 
* C. gr. MilaS; of. cit. p. 289. 
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of the Latins at the Council of Florence, and after it, to his 
death. Yet he never thought of rebaptizing or reordaining. 
Converts from Papistry are to be confirmed only.t' In 1484 
a synod at Constantinople reversed the decrees of Florence 
and established the principles which their schism was hence- 
forth to follow. Among other things this synod considered 
the reception of Papists into the Orthodox Church. They 
are not to be rebaptized; they are received by the “ unction 
of the holy Chrism” only.2 The fourth Lateran Council 
(1215), in its fourth Canon, does indeed say that the Greeks 
have dared to rebaptize men baptized by Latins.’ This is, 
as far as I know, the first mention of such a practice. But 
it can only refer to a few particularly hostile Greeks. Leo 
Allatius, considering this Canon, says that it is only a sus- 
picion, or that, at most, the crime was committed by “a few 
audacious men heated with the madness of schism.” He 
quotes a number of declarations by Orthodox authorities that 
Latins are not to be rebaptized, and says that such repetition 
neither has been, nor is in his time (1648), their custom.¢ 
Peter Arcudius, in 1626, says that no Greek rebaptizes 
Latins.* 

It seems then clear that, at least to the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, the Orthodox Church did recognize our bap- 
tism and ordination, that she did not repeat these sacraments 
in the case of converts. The first example of a change of 
principle in this matter comes, strangely enough, from 
Russia; though later the Russian Church became the great 
opponent of repeating our sacraments. In 1620 the Patri- 
arch of Moscow, Philaret Nikiti§ Romanov, in a synod at 
Moscow, ordered that all Latins were to be rebaptized on 
their conversion. This decree, opposed to all the tradition 
of his Church so far, seems to be the result of the bad treat- 
ment Philaret had received from the Catholic Poles while he 
was their prisoner.?’ We notice what is typical of the discus- 
sion among the Orthodox. To rebaptize or reordain Latins 

1 See Gregory IV. (Mammas) of CP (1446—1451): ’Amodoyla eis thy Tod 
"Edécov duodoylay, in Migne P.G. clx. 137 D: oddémore elde wap’ judy Aarivous 
avaBarri(ouevous. 

2 Syntagma, V. pp. 143—147. 

8 Hefele-Leclercq, V. (2), 1333. 

4 L. Allatius: De eccl. occ. atque orient, perp. consens, Lib, III. cap. xvi. §§ 7—8 
{K6ln, 1648, col. 1262—1264). 

5 P. Arcudius : De concordia eccl. occ, et orient, (Paris, 1626), p. 20. 
® A. v. Maltzew: Antwort auf die Schrift des H. Réim (Berlin, 1896), p. 65. 
7 Maltzew (loc. cit.) gives this reason. 
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is always the consequence of some specially bitter feeling 
against us; the practice is introduced and commanded just 
at those periods when they feel most annoyed with Catholics ; 
so little has it ever been the conclusion of serious theological 
reason. For, however unpleasant we may be, however much 
Poles may have bullied Russians, this has nothing to do with 
the question, whether our baptism and ordination are valid. 
I do not think it would ever occur to a Catholic theologian, 
because he disliked a priest, to deny the validity of that 
priest's ordination. However, the Russian innovation did not 
last long. In 1667, another synod of Moscow forbade the 
repetition of baptism in the case of Latin converts.' From 
that time the position of the Russian Church at least has been 
clear. She recognizes the validity of our baptism and ordina- 
tion without any question or doubt, she refuses absolutely to 
repeat these sacraments; and she has had sharp words with 
the Greek-speaking Orthodox Churches when they have 
done so. 

In the eighteenth century a strong wave of anti-Latin feel- 
ing swept over the Greek Orthodox Churches, and over those 
of Arabic tongue then entirely dependent on the Greeks. It 
was the time when the Uniate movement in the Balkans and 
Asia was making great progress. Naturally the Orthodox 
began to feel more annoyed with the Pope than ever. Natur- 
ally too (when one knows their mentality) they began to show 
their annoyance by rebaptizing any Catholic who turned 
Orthodox. This was their way of showing how much they 
disliked the Pope. The leader of this movement was a Greek, 
Auxentios, from the island Andros, monk at Katirli, near 
Nicodemia in Asia Minor (¢ 1752). Auxentios had a great 
reputation as a saint; he worked many miracles and was for 
a time enormously popular. At the same time he was furi- 
ous in his hatred of the Papic Church. He made a special 
point of the idea that Latins, Uniates, all Papists, are not 
really baptized at all, still less, of course, are our priests 
real priests. There was no real theological issue at stake. 
Auxentios was an uneducated man, with no qualification to 
recommend his views, except miracles and fiery anti-Latin 
zeal. Probably he did not know, he certainly would not care, 
that what he urged was in flat contradiction to the tradition 

1 Maltzew, loc, cit. 
2 The story of Auxentios and his movement is told by A. Palmieri in the 


Revue de L'Orient chrétien, VU. pp. 618—646. VIII. pp. 111—132 (1902—1903) : 
‘*La Rébaptisation des Latins.” 
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of his own Church so far. He got up a tremendous agitation 
against everything Catholic. We were worse than Manichees, 
Montanists, Encratites, and Turks; we had no religious life 
in our apostate Church, no sacraments, no grace. If ever, 
by the grace of God, a Latin heretic embraced the true faith 
he must be strongly baptized. Pagans and Moslems have 
to be baptized; why then not Latins? The holy synod of 
Constantinople had to give way to the popular feeling. Under 
Cyril V., in 1756, it declared solemnly that all converts from 
Papistry must be baptized. The dogmatic decision (pos) 
of this synod bears the signatures of the three patriarchs of 
Constantinople, Alexandria and Jerusalem: “ Faithful to the 
divine and sacred laws, we declare the baptism of heretics 
(meaning here especially, Latins) absolutely contrary to the 
divine decrees of the apostles. Its water is useless . . . it 
gives no sanctification and in no way remits sin; we hold it 
to be despicable and abominable. Those among them 
(Latins) who have been unbaptizedly baptized! we consider 
as unbaptized. If they embrace the Orthodox faith, we 
baptize them without any hesitation, according to the Canons 
of the apostles and the synods, these unseen pillars of the 
holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of Christ, Mother of 
us all.”2 Then from the ambos of all their churches was 
pronounced “the eternal anathema of the holy Church of 
Christ against the partisans of papic sacraments’’; and the 
people were so pleased, that their acclamations were “ like 
the rushing of many waters.”"* The Horos of 1756 is printed 
in all the Orthodox collections of Canon Law;¢* it has con- 
stantly been quoted as binding the Orthodox Church for ever ; 
it would seem that this law establishes their attitude towards 
our sacraments finally. 

Nothing of the kind is true. All this is only the effect 
of an outburst of anticatholic feeling, which died out and 
is now almost forgotten. It had an effect for some time. 
The violent expressions of the Pedalion of 1800 against 
Latins and its denial of our sacraments are the echo of that 
period. The effect lasted for some time; there may even 
still be traces of it. Asa result of that period of fury against 

1 6Barriotws Barr:Couevous. 

* The text is quoted by L. Petit (now Latin Archb. of Athens) in the Echos 
@'Ovient, II. (1892), p. 131 (‘* L'entrée des Cath. dans L’Eglise orth.”) from 
M. J. Gedeon: Kavowxal diardtes, C.P. 1888, I. p. 254. 

8 Petit, Joc, cit, p. 132, quoting Eustratios Argentes in» 
4 E.gr. Syntagma, V, 614, 
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us the Orthodox have done some very strange things. Some- 
times their theologians and their authorities have decided 
to take the line that we are heretics, and that heresy destroys 
the grace of all sacraments. They have repeated baptism 
and ordination given according to their own rite, even given 
by themselves. In 1849, the Melkite Metropolitan of Diar- 
bekir, Makarios Sammian, left the Catholic Church with many 
of his flock, and turned Orthodox. The case is a famous 
one, it was the result of a great quarrel with his Patriarch, 
Maximos III. (Mazliim). Makarios, bitterly disappointed 
at not succeeding to the See of Aleppo in 1843, then opened 
negotiations with the Orthodox Patriarch Methodios of 
Antioch. He seceded, taking with him a great part of his 
flock. On this occasion the question of his reception was 
discussed at great length by the Phanar. Makarios had re- 
ceived all sacraments, including his ordination as bishop, 
according to exactly the same rite as the Orthodox use. 
Nevertheless, on the strength of a decision by Gregory VI., 
one of the five ex-Patriarchs then waiting for a chance of 
re-election at Constantinople, the convert was rebaptized and 
received all Orders over again, so strong was their feeling 
then that heresy destroys the grace of sacraments, even when 
they are administered in a form beyond suspicion. All 
Makarios’s flock who followed him were rebaptized. This 
case is strange enough. Archbishop Petit of Athens tells 
a still stranger story. About 1890, a Russian became Catho- 
lic. Of course, he was not then baptized again. After atime 
he went back to Orthodoxy, but this time in Syria, joining the 
Orthodox Church there. They rebaptized the man, considering 
that his temporary passage into Latin heresy had destroyed 
the effect of his original Orthodox baptism.? Again, not long 
ago, a number of Latins who turned Orthodox at Beit-Jala 
in Palestine were all rebaptized.* All the same, in spite of 
such local remnants of the feeling of the eighteenth century as 
these, on the whole the Orthodox Church has gone back to her 
original position. Already, in 1860, a number of converts 
in Syria (former Uniates) had been received by Confirmation 
only. In 1879, the Great Church declared that such converts 


t I have all the documents of the tragic case of Makarios Samman and will 
tell the whole story in my book on the Uniates. 
2 Echos d'Orient I. p. 135. 8 Ibid. 
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were only to make a profession of faith and be confirmed.! 
On December 11, 1888, the CGEcumenical Patriarchate de- 
clared solemnly that in the case of Latins and Armenians 
“there shall be use of ‘oikonomia’” and reception by Con- 
firmation, without baptism.? As far as I know, all modern 
Orthodox theologians say without doubt that the baptism and 
ordination of the Latin Church are certainly valid. The 
Russians do not seem to have wavered since their decision 
of 1667. In 1840, all the Uniate clergy, then brutally har- 
ried into the State Church, were received in their Orders.’ 
On February 25, 1903, in answer to Joachim III. of CP., 
the Russian Holy Synod declared: “ We admit the truth and 
purity of their faith in the holy and life-giving Trinity; 
therefore we accept the baptism of both (Latins and Protest- 
ants). We recognize and honour in the Latin hierarchy the 
apostolic succession; hence we maintain their clergy and 
priests in the Order they possess, when they come to us, as we 
maintain Armenian, Coptic, Nestorian clergy and priests, and 
those of all Churches in which the apostolic succession is 
maintained.”” But—here follows a strong denunciation of 
Latin proselytizing and a very clear statement that the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church is the “only heir of the inheritance of 
Christ and the only ark of salvation left by divine grace to 
men.’ Andrutsos quotes many other cases and is decided 
in his acknowledgment of our sacraments.’ Maltzew, natur- 
ally, is very indignant that anyone should dispute that the 
Orthodox Church recognizes Latin ordination.* MilaS, their 
best modern canonist, is equally certain: “When a Roman 
Catholic priest passes to the Orthodox Church and intends to 
exercise his priesthood in her, he is received in the way 
described above (by Confirmation only), and no ordination 
is given to him, for the ordination received by him in the 
Roman Catholic Church is recognized.’’? 

So the Orthodox Church has now come back to her old 

'M. G. Theotokas: Nopodroyla rod oixou. marpiapxelov, CP. 1897, p. 370. 
Twice again in 1880 (14 Feb. and 14 July) they gave the same decision 
(Ibid. p. 371). 

2 Ibid, Petit, Echos d’Orient, II. p. 135. 

8 E. Likowski: Gesch. des allmaligen Verfalls dey univten Ruthen, Kirche (Posen, 
1887), II. 114—119, where all the documents are given. 

4 The whole text of this document is quoted in the Echos d’Orvient, VII (1904), 
PP. 91—96 (see p. 93). 

5 Aoxlusov, pp. 328—329. 

8 Oktoichos, 11. Einleitung, xiii,—xv. ; Dogm. Erort. p. 37, etc. 
? Kirchenrecht, p. 289. 
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position; she recognizes our baptism and _ ordination. 
Whether this means that we are not heretics (in St. Basil’s 
sense), or that they no longer accept his view about the in- 
validity of heretical baptism, I cannot say. Only there is 
still some difference of practice, and this seems to depend 
on the degree of their dislike of the convert. They hate 
Bulgars most of all. So four times (in 1868, 1872, 1885, 
1889) they have declared that Bulgarian Catholics, if they 
join the Orthodox Church, are to be reordained.! Mgr. Petit 
sums up the matter very well: “Her views have often oscil- 
lated. This is not the only case; in spite of the pretence 
of never changing, so often put forward by this Church, the 
history of her variations in dogma and discipline would more 
than fill a large volume.’’: Catholics may well rejoice that 
our Church has firm principles based on dogmatic reasons 
in such matters, and that she does not change her attitude 
toward sacraments out of spite. 

I should like to add a word about the famous principle of 
“oikonomia”’ that so often occurs in this connection. Mr. 
J. A. Douglas, the Anglican clergyman to whom I have re- 
ferred, gives a note about “economy” which shows as com- 
plete a misunderstanding of what it means as is possible. 
“Oikonomia” does not mean “dispensation and condescen- 
sion in matters not affecting dogma or Canon Law.”* The 
question of valid sacraments affects both dogma and Canon 
Law. “Oikonomia” is itself a principle of Canon Law. Nor 
does it mean judging for oneself in matters not yet decided 
officially. If it were that, every acknowledgment of any- 
one’s baptism would be “oikonomia,” since the Church does 
not declare officially that any particular person has been bap- 
tized. The way to understand the principle is to see how 
it is defined by St. Basil and by the Pedalion. St. Basil says 
that, since the baptism of schismatics has been accepted by 
“oikonomia,” t¢ ts to be accepted. There is no doubt here, 
nor use of each person’s own judgment. The Pedalion says 
such baptism is to be recognized, not in strictness (axpiBea), 
but “through ‘oikonomia’”; again, there is no doubt as to 
the result (recognition). ‘‘Strictness”’ means certainty of 
validity; “‘oikonomia” means probability accepted in prac- 
tice. It is then the principle of probabilism, or probabilior- 

' Theotokas, of. cit. pp. 373—374. 


2 Echos d’Orient, Il. p. 131. 
8 The Christian East, Dec. 1920 (Vol 1. no. 4), p. 204, n. 2. 
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ism, in the matter of valid sacraments. But in this matter 
Catholic theology cannot accept probabilism. The case is 
widely different when it is a matter of obeying a law. The 
Probabilist has then a certain rule. Probabilism does not 
mean that I take my chance of committing sin or not. On the 
Probabilist theory, I am certain that I shall not commit sin. 
For here the axiom occurs: lex dubia non obligat. If then 
the law is doubtful, it is certain (not merely probable) that it 
does not bind me. But in sacraments there is no principle: 
sacramentum dubium est validum. So to follow a probable 
opinion about a valid sacrament is to run the risk of nullity 
in all effects that depend on that sacrament. Catholic 
theology admits no such principle, when it is a question of 
valid sacraments. In this case we must act on Tutiorist prin- 
ciples. The Orthodox “oikonomia” is denial of this. Once 
I asked a distinguished Orthodox theologian what would 
happen if they accepted a man’s ordination by “ oikonomia,” 
and it then turned out that he had not been ordained. He 
said that God would supply the grace of the sacrament, if 
everything had been done in good faith. This gives an 
excellent view of “oikonomia.” It is probabilism in sacra- 
ments, trusting to God to supply any possible unknown de- 
fect. Of course the theory is conceivable. God can give 
to any man the grace of any sacrament without the external 
rite. But we have no guarantee that God will do so. Hence 
“oikonomia” is a wrong principle. 
ADRIAN FORTESCUE. 


EDITORIAL NOTE: In his previous article [THE MONTH, 
May, 1921, p. 401], Dr. Fortescue stated, in regard to the 
Rev. J. A. Douglas, whose views he was controverting,—‘“that 
he has not consulted the books, the official books and recog- 
nized text-books, of the Orthodox Church, is clear.’”” Had 
Dr. Fortescue seen the volume which Mr. Douglas has 
since published on Zhe Relations of the Anglican Churches 
with the Earlier Orthodox, he would, we are convinced, have 
modified or cancelled the statement in question, for the 
author in that work gives nearly 50 pages (115-162) of 
quotations from Orthodox theologians showing a_ wide 
acquaintance with their writings. 

















ELIAS OF CORTONA 
H ARDLY anywhere, I think, not merely in Franciscan 


history, but in monastic history as a whole, shall 

we find a more elusive personality than that of Elias 
of Cortona, Vicar General of St. Francis and the second 
Minister General of the Order. He was devoted to St. 
Francis, helped to construct one of the ideal “solitudes” of 
the Order, the little convent of the Ce//e, with his heart to 
all appearances really in the work, won his Founder’s con- 
fidence completely, and then betrayed it, still kept a large 
following among the Brethren, was long the trusted friend 
of two such different men as Cardinal Ugolino—afterwards 
Gregory IX.—and the Emperor Frederick II., was consulted 
by so prominent a man as the English Bishop Grossetéte ; and 
then, at the very height of his power, he stepped over the 
brink completely and fell as deeply as a man may, excom- 
municated and an outcast. 

How can we account for all this? Was there a sudden 
change in his character, such as is not unknown in history, 
when men abruptly find themselves supreme—witness the case 
of Urban VI., under whom began the Schism of the West— 
or was it merely the natural development of long-hidden 
seeds of pride? Whocan tell? Enough that the name lias 
hangs like a sinister cloud shadowing the golden brightness 
of the first hours of the Franciscan dawn. Hardly will a 
friar now choose as his patron the great Thesbite, prophet 
of old, as the very name Elias Zo ws rings with an evil omen 
and carries with it a tainted memory. Yet our Elias—if I 
may call him that—was not wholly a bad man, in the sense 
that we nowhere find the slightest hint of his being addicted 
to mean or petty or sensual vices: he broke his enemies mer- 
cilessly, stifled aspirations, rode rough-shod over ideals, but 
all broadly in the open light, for the good—as he saw it—of 
the Order he loved, and to the end did he cherish unsoured 
his devotion to Francis. 

Nevertheless, Elias, as we shall see, was certainly a bad 
Franciscan in so far as he never saw, or would not, what the 
Order was meant to develop into, and so all his gracious 
ways and winning personality and high powers,! all his legal 


1 Matthew Paris praises his preaching. 
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knowledge and artistic tastes and untiring devotion, were, 
alas, but forces of destruction undermining what they ought 
to have built up. 

Yet his career is of abiding interest to all Franciscans and 
all students of the religious ideal. The one real crisis, 
humanly speaking, that the Order has gone through, centres 
absolutely round him, his work and his aims. It was like 
a crisis in the first months of a child’s existence—a little mis- 
applied devotion, and the child delicate for life—a little 
knock or tumble, and the child a permanent cripple: when 
grown up it can stand far more and not lastingly suffer there- 
by. So with the Order. When Elias fell, the Order was 
safe. It had been started on the right lines. After a brief 
interval the final consolidation was reached under the timely 
rule of St. Bonaventure, who raised a structure, a norm of 
Franciscan life, true at once to St. Francis and to the just 
demands of organized existence, which has survived the test 
of time and the blindness of men ever since. Not that, 
after Bonaventure’s day, the fortunes of the Order have not 
ebbed and flowed, deeply, desperately at times, but such crises 
were as wounds to a grown man, no longer irreparable; the 
way of return was now no uncertain path to be painfully 
groped for, but an open road to be retraced once more with 
the goal made plain and obvious in the exquisite writings of 
the seraphic Doctor. One almost wonders that there were 
ever any found to stray away from his broad, comprehensive 
and gentle view of true Franciscan life. 

But to return to Elias. The date of his birth is uncer- 
tain, no less than the place—no very important matters. Salim- 
bene tells us his mother at least was from Assisi, so Beviglia, 
a village not far distant, is assigned as his birthplace, and 
1181 or 1182 as the year of his birth. In the history of the 
Order he was long known as Elias of Assisi, for it was there 
his struggles were, and there still his great church remains, 
shrouding the tomb of Francis. Only in more recent times 
has he come to be known as of Cortona from the place where 
his own body lay,! in a church likewise of his own building 
raised during the outcast years before his death and dedi- 
cated to St. Francis. His father was an artizan, but no doubt 
a man of some means, for the young Bombarone—his name 
in the world—had the best schooling the times could offer— 





1 When the Convent reverted to the Order, after the death of Elias, the 
Guardian dug up his bones and flung them away. 
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no slight thing either in the thirteenth century—studied at 
the University of Bologna, and was for being a notary, till, 
like so many another young man of his time and age, he 
was swept into the wide Franciscan net by the magnetic 
personality of Francis himself. The Saint received him into 
the Order about 1211, and from then onwards there was no 
friar more devoted to him, yet in none was devotion more 
hapless and unseeing. 

Sabatier has suggested that it was no chance meeting that 
led the future Elias to the Order. The wonderful details 
of Francis’s early life, when the call from the world to God 
was still struggling for expression within him, details given 
us with touching fulness in the Zegenda Prima of Celano— 
a work known to have been written at the wish and under 
the guidance of Elias—has led Sabatier to think that the 
unnamed companion who supported Francis, watched him and 
prayed with him during those troubled days was none other 
than the young Bombarone. What is certain, however, is 
that Francis himself trusted and loved Elias to the end; chose 
him in fact, as Celano says, to be as a mother to him: loco 
matris elegerat sibi. It was Elias who insisted on the Saint 
receiving medical treatment for his eyes. Neither did Fran- 
cis stand alone in his friendship for him. Agnes of Assisi, 
writing from the new Convent at Florence in 1221, to her 
sister Clare, begs her to persuade Elias to visit her often, 
“Precor, ut rogetis Fratrem Heliam, quod debeat me visitare 
spe szpius et in Domino consolari.”” Tender, also, is the 
blessing which the dying Francis gives to his Vicar, “On 
whom does my right hand rest?” asks the now almost sight- 
less Saint. “On Brother Elias,” they answer. “And I,” 
continues Francis, “am well content it be so. I bless thee, 
son of mine, in all things and above all; and as in thy hands 
the Most High hath increased my brethren and my children, 
so upon thee, and through thee upon all may my blessing 
rest. . . . May God be mindful of thy efforts and thy work, 
and may the lot of the just be thy reward.” Sabatier, it is 
true, calls this a piece of deliberate deception practised on 
Celano: Lempp—a modern biographer of Elias—regards it 
as mere literary embellishment. Such harsh judgments, how- 
ever, rest on no proof, and leave us still free to think less 
hardly both of the intelligence of Celano and of the honesty of 
Elias. 

After his joining the Order, we hear no more of Elias till 
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1217, when we find him in office as Minister of Syria. At 
Acre, in 1219, he welcomed Francis, then on his way to the 
Holy Places; and when, a year later, the Saint, his crusad- 
ing days done, returned to Italy, Elias came with him. All 
was not well with the Brethren at home. Stephen, a lay- 
Brother, had fled secretly from Italy to implore Francis to 
return and save his Order: and for this—how strange the 
irony—Elias was to be his trusted staff. 

To save the Order! How incredible a necessity, the 
Founder still living and loved. Monastic history affords no 
parallel to such a crisis as this. To understand it, it is 
imperative to recall as far as we can both the spirit of the 
Middle Ages and the early characteristics of the Franciscan 
movement. 

As for the former, two features seem to mark very clearly 
the period in question—the close of the twelfth and the open- 
ing of the thirteenth century—a general spirit of unrest, vio- 
lence, irresponsible activity—think of the young Francis off 
to fight Perugia—and then a Church in the main wealthy 
and decadent. It was a period of disintegration, time-hon- 
oured systems crumbling—feudalism soon to go—and con- 
comitantly, as so often happens, one of construction also, and 
so, fruitful in great men. Their names one after another 
roll off the pages of history, Innocent III., with his eighteen 
years of rule, and the Papal States a reality; Frederick I1., 
that dazzling emperor, staggering people, scandalizing them, 
half atheist, half mystic, truly, as an English monk called 
him, a stupor mundi: and then the great saints, Francis, 
Dominic. There was a stirring over the face of Europe, a 
consciousness of solidarity rising up and merging into a con- 
sciousness of national existence, though not yet of national 
responsibilities; and, in the sphere of intellect, forces were 
at work, moving upwards towards a splendid dawn. What 
of the Church? We find her ill-prepared as yet to meet 
the problems of the new age. Magnificent achievements had 
had their day ahd were dying. All the purifying work of 
Gregory VII. was sinking now into a sea of selfish worldliness 
and forgetfulness of souls; the magnificent monastic revivals 
of Cluny and Citeaux were fast withering under the chilling 
influences of wealth: on all sides there was rising up an 
unguided, undisciplined, dangerous movement towards a so- 
called reform—sometimes from inside the Church like the 
‘Humiliati of Milan and the Poor Catholics—sometimes from 
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outside, like the Waldenses or Poor Men of Lyons, some 
Italian offshoots from the A4/digezses, and various sects known 
as Afpostolicals. 

On to this seething world stepped Francis, and his work 
had been barely launched before it began to rock and stagger 
under the forceful influences of the age. To these no other 
Order before or since was so susceptible. It was not cut 
off from the world but very much in it. There was no per- 
manent solitude, but constant movement from one locality to 
another, no strict enclosure, the loosest measure of obedience. 
Into each primitive Franciscan cloister there steps, with each 
new novice, the individualistic and independent spirit of 
medizval Italy, almost untramelled and quite unchallenged. 
With vocation, personal enthusiasm has just changed its direc- 
tion, nothing more, and is as pushful as ever. The old vivacious 
spirit burns as brightly beneath the Franciscan habit as it did 
under the dress of the noble or the coarse garb of the poor; 
and it is a spirit which, if not checked by charity and rule, may 
soon pass into intolerance, and from intolerance to bitterness, 
and from bitterness to secession. Coupled with this, the very 
love, nay, the wild enthusiasm, for Francis was itself a danger. 
He came to be looked upon more and more as a saint and 
less as a leader, with the natural result that whilst some strove 
to imitate him far more closely than he saw himself was pos- 
sible for all, others with easy conscience slipped behind his 
ideals in ways he would not tolerate, 

In 1219, the Brethren obtained commendatory letters to 
the Bishops from Honorius III.1 This was favoured by 
Cardinal Ugolino, who also advocated larger convents, the 
cessation of all promiscuous wandering, and a fixed novitiate. 
These measures resulted amongst many in a regular panic, 
a scattering of the friars, flying to remote hermitages away 
from the cold horrors of organization. Such were the early 
“ Spirituals,” as they were called. But there were moderate 
men left who welcomed the new movement as a real neces- 
sity, and alas, others also who aimed at a much deeper devia- 
tion from Franciscan life. 

Such was the state of things when Francis, in 1220, re- 
turned from the East. Early in the following year, his 
trusted Vicar, Peter Cathanii died, and Elias was appointed 
in his stead. Then came a Chapter of Assisi in which Francis, 


1 See for all this period the admirable chapters in Book III. of Father 
Cuthbert’s Life of St. Francis, 
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with no uncertain voice, reasserted his Primitive Rule, in 
direct opposition though it was to the growing movement 
towards definite organization. It was met by almost open 
revolt on the part of the Vicars or Provincial Ministers, and 
these were upheld by Elias and the Cardinal Ugolino. We 
cannot enter here into all this meant to Francis, the anguish 
deepening, deepening to his last hour, and only saved from 
despair by sudden, divinely inspired and immovable trust in 
God. In 1223 he is prevailed on to re-write his Rule. He 
does so in the solitude of Monte Rainerio, and sends it to 
Elias. A day or so later, Elias, with the dissident Vicars, 
visits the Saint and tells him his new Rule is—lost! Let us 
pass on—unjudging. Francis writes a new Rule—modified 
somewhat by the stern facts of life, though insisting on 
poverty with all the old vigour. It is approved by Honorius 
III. and is our Rule to-day. Three final saddening years, 
crowned by the Stigmata; the last journey to Assisi, with 
Elias tenderly solicitous to the end, and in 1226 Francis 
dies. 

Elias, as Vicar General, announced to all the Brethren 
the death of the Saint in terms which breathe the tenderest 
and most sincere devotion. “We must rejoice for him,” he 
writes, “ but grieve for ourselves on whom darkness has fallen 
now and the shadow of death.” And then,—did he have 
some dim forecast of what was to come?—‘ the loss,” he 
cries, “is common to us all, but mine own is the danger, for 
he has left me in the darkness, surrounded by many occupa- 
tions and oppressed by scourges without number.” And 
finally, after bearing witness to the Stigmata of Francis, the 
letter closes with the sad, simple inscription: Frater Elias, 
Peccator. But already many distrusted him, and in the 
Chapter of 1227, John Parens, a Florentine, and actually 
Minister in Spain, was elected General. Elias, however, still 
had a following, large, active and powerful, and, of far 
greater importance, retained undiminished the confidence of 
Ugolino, now Gregory IX. Under papal patronage, Elias 
builds the great Basilica at Assisi, which is to be the tomb 
of Francis, and, in its un-Franciscan magnificence, the symbol 
of his betrayal. John Parens, a man of tears and austerity— 
religiosus et summi rigoris as Eccleston calls him—can but 
stand by helpless and sad. The day draws on when the body 
of Francis is to be removed from its temporary resting place 
in the Church of St. George to its new home. It bears witness 
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to the energy and driving force of Elias that within three 
years his great church is ready to receive its precious 
burden. In 1230 the Pope convenes a Chapter at Assisi 
and great crowds of the Brethren arrive from all parts to 
assist both at the translation of the remains of Francis and for 
the Chapter. Then a strange thing happened not unknown 
in medizval annals. Elias had the Saint’s body transferred 
secretly, by night, and buried deep down—no one knew pre- 
cisely where—under his vast church on the hill. He had the 
consent of the civil authorities, and the danger of disorder 
served as a ready excuse, but it is quite clear he was already 
meaning to be master and could brook no longer the rule 
of others. Assisi was full of his followers. The Chapter 
meets, but Elias has no place there. Then one day, as the 
vocales are sitting in full conclave, the doors are violently 
broken open, a crowd of friars rushes in, Elias in their midst, 
advances up the hall, and thrusts their nominee into the vacant 
seat of the Minister General. John Parens, appalled and 
weeping, resigns straightway. Quingue milites novitit, who 
found themselves in that strange company, wept too, but 
hoped that good might come of the tumult. Elias, however, 
has misjudged his time, over-reached himself for once. There 
are friars in that Chapter Room greater and truer than he, 
men whom he despised doubtless, and whose influence he 
certainly underrated. They are led by two famous Fran- 
ciscans, Anthony of Padua—how little we think of him in 
such sorrowful work as this—and the Englishman, Adam 
Marsh. These men prevail: the gentle John Parens, re- 
assumes—oh! how unwillingly—his office of General: Elias 
discomfited, seemingly repentant, alleging doubtless that he 
had been no party to the violence of his followers, retires to 
a hermitage. For the moment there is peace again, and 
the guingue milites novitii dry their tears. 

Before dispersing, however, the Chapter sent a message 
to the Pope begging for an authentic declaration on the Rule 
and Testament of Francis. In September of the same year 
(1230), Gregory IX. acceded to their wishes and issued a 
Bull, famous in Franciscan legislation, ‘“‘ Quo Elongati.”” He 
speaks of the almost inextricable difficulties weighing on the 
consciences of the Brethren, whom Francis in his Testament 
has expressly forbidden to write any glosses on the Rule or 
seek for Papal letters. The Pope allows the Brethren to 
appoint xuxtii who may handle money for them, and to have 
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the use, though not the ownership, of necessary things. It 
is the beginning of a mitigated observance, but an obser- 
vance approved of by Anthony of Padua and consolidated by 
Bonaventure. Elias had been going too quick; but worse 
was to come. 

In 1232, there was a Chapter at Rieti, and John Parens 
definitely resigned. Elias is suggested as his successor. He 
is for declining the post. ‘‘Carissimi fratres,” he says, “lay 
not this burden upon me, for I cannot follow the common 
life, nor on account of my great infirmities go on foot.” Then, 
as one old chronicler! puts it, his own men shouted out that 
provided he ruled the Order he might eat gold and ride on 
horseback. But the Brethren remained undecided, till 
Gregory the Pope brought pressure to bear on them in favour 
of Elias, and thus did he become General. 

For seven years Elias ruled the nascent Order of St. Fran- 
cis, and it is during this period of undisputed supremacy 
that we may see him as he really was. He was indefatigable 
in every direction, was supported at the beginning by some 
of the best elements in the Order, and much remains to his 
credit. Under his rule, the Order for the first time steps 
out on to the pages of history as a world-force. An Eng- 
lishman, whom we shall meet again, Haymo, of Faversham, 
is sent to Nicza to conduct negotiations with the Eastern 
Emperor and the Patriarch of Constantinople. Warring 
factions in the Peninsula appeal to the renowned General to 
settle their disputes. He fostered enormously the apostolic 
work of the Order, and, as an essential requisite for this, pro- 
moted the studies. He did all he could to maintain and 
spread its missions, he favoured the foundation of convents 
in places were there was real scope for activity—had he for- 
gotten the Celle tucked away in the hills and woods round 
Cortona?—and throughout it all maintained a position of in- 
fluence at those two rival centres, the Papacy and the Empire. 
But his rule was autocratic, inflexible, a heartless tyranny; 
and his personal life, with its ample purse, its stud of horses, 
its luxurious private table, was an open scandal to the 
Brethren, and a rankling thorn in the side to the first com- 
panions of Francis. From these least of all would Elias 
tolerate opposition. As early as 1227, Leo had been seized 
and scourged for overturning the chest destined for alms for 


1 Arnold of Sarano, Chron, xxiv. Gen, 
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the great new church at Assisi.! Now Bernard of Quintavalle, 
after twitting the General, with a certain bitter playfulness, 
on his fine table, fled away and hid himself: a group of friars 
who drew off from his rule were ruthlessly broken up, and 
their leader, Caesar of Spires, killed in an attempt to escape. 
The tyranny spread beyond the Alps. The Visitators of Elias 
became famous—like himself they were often simply Brothers 
and not priests—and yet in Elias’ name, they would depose 
Provincials and substitute his own nominees. This, coupled 
with the fact that he summoned no Chapters, accounts for 
his Jong continuance in office: Freguenter mutabat ministros, 
says Salimbene, we nimis radicati jortius insurgerent contra 
ipsum. 

Yet this man, undermining by his life and manners and 
rule not merely the early spirit of St. Francis, but even that 
lawfully mitigated interpretation of it, in which alone lay the 
salvation of the Order, was still the friend of saints. His 
relations with Clare and Agnes of Assisi remained through- 
out so warm and friendly as to seem to postulate something 
more than mere respect for his office. 

But such a rule as his could not go on for ever. St. 
Anthony had died in 1231, and was canonized the same year, 
but there were many like him still who favoured a measured 
mitigation of the primitive life, and though Elias had won 
the support of many such at the opening of his Generalate, 
he had completely alienated them now. The tide of opposi- 
tion began to grow, in the northern provinces mostly, England, 
Germany, France, and particularly among the Doctors of the 
Order. We find among the leaders such great names as those 
of Alexander of Hales and John Rupella, but one English- 
man stands out conspicuously as the moving spirit in the whole 
sad business, Haymo of Faversham. The great difficulty, 
however, was to get the ear of the Pope, for Elias, with so 
much seeming progress to justify him externally, was still 
the Pope’s man. A channel of communication was opened 
through friar Arnulphus, an Englishman also, who was one 
of the Papal penitentiaries at Rome. After endless manceuvr- 
ing, wire-pulling, concerted negotiations, a General Chapter 
was convoked by Gregory to meet at Rome in 1239, and 
certain specially-chosen brethren were to assist thereat. The 
Pope presided in person, accompanied by seven Cardinals, 
and preached an opening sermon. Eccleston, who wrote in 


1 Glasberger ; Anal. Franc. t. ii. p. 45. 
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1260 of the coming of the friars to England, has left us an 
extraordinarily vivid account of the downfall of Elias. The 
General knew he was threatened, and as soon as the Pope 
had finished, rose to defend himself, alleging that his manner 
of life had been tacitly consented to by the Brethren, when 
they appointed him to his office. Haymo wished to reply, 
but the Pope refused him permission. Then another Eng- 
lishman intervened, one of the Cardinals, Robert of Somer- 
cote. Robert bent towards Gregory and whispered: “ Your 
Holiness, that is a sensible old man; it would be just as well 
to hear him, and he won't keep you long.” Permission 
granted, Haymo rose ¢timidus et tremebundus, whilst Elias 
faced him seated unmoved with a face of iron. Haymo be- 
gan wisely by conceding much that Elias had urged in his 
defence, then he came down to those two vices which had 
marked his years of office, the amassing of money, and that 
luxurious life of his which found concrete expression, so to 
speak, in his horses—no knock-kneed animals—but splendidly 
caparisoned chargers. This was the signal for an uproar. 
Elias, /ractus impatientia, his face working with fury, cried 
out openly that Haymo lied, and all his party shouted with 
him, abusing their opponents. These, in their turn, uncowed, 
retorted in kind. But it was no John Parens now presiding 
over these turbulent friars. The Pope, much moved, it is 
true, called for silence, saying Mon est modus religiosorum 
iste. Then he sat silent and meditating, and the minutes 
slipped by, and all were wondering. At length Reginald, 
the Cardinal Protector, audibly suggested to Elias to resign 
his office into the hands of the Pope. Elias answered loudly 
that he would not. That proud retort of his proved his ruin. 
Gregory spoke again, his mind at length made up. He re- 
called the old familiar ties that had bound him to Francis, and 
declared that, in favouring the Generalate of Elias, he had 
thought to please the Brethren: seeing, however, that this 
was no longer the case, he thought that Elias should go, and 
there and then declared him relieved of his office of Minister 
General. Thereupon, says the enthusiastic Eccleston, factum 
est tam immensum gaudium et ineffabile, quale numquam 
dixerunt se vidisse qui interesse meruerunt, 

The rest is briefly told. To avoid giving obedience to the 
new General, Albert of Pisa, lately Provincial of England, 
Elias passed over to the court and schism of Frederick II., 
and was thereupon excommunicated by the Pope. This sen- 
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tence, however, did not in the least deter the Emperor from 
utilizing Elias in the disciplining of his own clergy and in 
several diplomatic missions of importance. Gregory IX. 
died in 1241, and Haymo, who had succeeded Albert as 
General in 1240, three years later. Innocent IV., the new 
Pope, had himself no feelings of animosity towards Elias, 
who began in consequence to scheme once more for a return 
to power. Indeed, he was not without supporters still, but 
when he appeared at a General Chapter at Genoa to demon- 
strate the injustice of his deposition, the majority declared 
against him. 

Thereupon he withdrew to Cortona, where the citizens, 
strangely enough, idolized him, living there with a little 
group of followers in the convent he had built. Several 
times the Order sought to re-admit him again into the fold; 
John of Parma, when General, sent a special messenger to 
him, promising clemency, but he would never come, fearing 
imprisonment. One Passion Week, Elias, being now over 
seventy years of age, fell seriously ill, and so unmistakably 
genuine were the signs of his repentance, that on Holy Satur- 
day he was absolved by the Archpriest of the city and re- 
ceived Holy Communion two days later. 

Here then let us take our leave of him, the confidant of 
Popes and Emperors and the friend of saints, dying lonely' 
now and sad in the convent at Cortona;—the Celle, a 
monument to what he might have been, the great church at 
Assisi, the one lasting record of what he did, and himself, 
stripped of all, though reconciled to God, breathing out his 
last and murmuring to the end, “ Zord, be merciful to me a 
sinner,” true words indeed, but surely not without the saving 
note of confidence and of a great hope not misplaced. It 
was the Tuesday in Easter Week, 1253. 


DOMINIC DEVAS. 


' Frederick II. died 1250. 
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of the critical spirit, there are still scholars capable of 

making offensive charges against the religious of pre- 
Reformation England with as little regard to evidence or fair- 
play as characterized the most bigoted and unscrupulous of 
their predecessors. An instance of this may be found in the 
pages of the last volume of the English Historical Review, 
in which, a year or so ago, the Regius Professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal history in the University of Oxford reviewed a volume of 
episcopal visitations of the diocese of Lincoln. It appears 
that in 1445 Bishop Alnwick visited the Benedictine abbey 
of Eynsham. The abbot deposed, in the course of his 
examination by the bishop, in regard to the state of the 
monastery, that one of the monks had been guilty of very 
grave offences, but had been put to penance ; otherwise he said 
everything was going on well, omnia bene. The monks, 
fourteen in number, testified to the same effect. Dr. Watson, 
however, does not scruple to state roundly, without an iota of 
evidence in support of his charge, that there was obviously a 
conspiracy to deceive the bishop; in other words, bearing in 
mind that depositions at visitations were made on oath, that 
the abbot and his fourteen monks were perjured liars. So 
anxious is he to defame the monks that he even takes objection 
to “the curt omnia bene,” not recognizing that this was the 
summary of the bishop’s notary. Dr. Watson obviously 
regards the monks as a fair butt for any arrow, poisoned or 
not. 

The past master, however, of this kind of attack is Mr. 
G. G. Coulton, lecturer in English literature in the University 
of Cambridge and a Fellow of St. John’s College in the same 
University. Mr. Coulton is an able writer and a brilliant 
controversialist, but he is apparently also the victim of an 
idée fixe that monks as a rule were men of evil life, and nun- 
neries little better than houses of ill-fame. 

Some months ago my attention was called to his Medieval 
Studies, and more especially to the paper on what he calls 
“The Monastic Legend.” In this he tells us that he had read 


I T is disconcerting to recognize that, in spite of the growth 
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with some surprise that Dom Aidan, now Cardinal, Gasquet 

claimed that the acts of episcopal visitations clearly proved 

that “anything like general immorality was altogether un- i 

: known among the religious of England”; his surprise being / 

due to the fact that he “knew a little of English visitation i 

acts" which seemed to him “to point clearly to the opposite 

conclusion.” 
Having myself for some years past been familiar with the 

printed episcopal registers, | was as much astonished at Mr. 

Coulton’s statement as he appears to have been by Cardinal 

Gasquet’s: the impression made upon my mind was that, 

regard being paid to time and numbers, the reported cases of 

immorality were astonishingly few. Since reading Mr. 

Coulton’s paper, I have been again through the printed 

registers, and my first impression remains untouched. 
The same effect appears to have been produced on the 

minds of other students who have approached these docu- 

ments in a spirit of detachment. Dr. Oliver, after an 

examination of the Exeter registers, wrote that “the grosser 

immoralities,’ meaning, he explains, “those against the vow 

of chastity, were far from being prevalent ”’ in the monasteries 

of that diocese.1 Canon Jessopp, who certainly had no axe 

to grind, after an examination of the Norwich visitation 

records, wrote as follows: “The more such documents are 

examined the better: if the evidence be damnatory let the 

truth be told. . . . If, on the other hand, the additional 

evidence that time may discover for us shall prove no more 

than that which this volume? makes us acquainted with, we 

shall have to take a different view from that which has been 

the popular view "Mr. A. H. Thompson, to whose in- 

dustry we are indebted for the Visitations of the Religious 

Houses in the Diocese of Lincoln, now being printed by the 

Lincoln Record Society, points out, in his introduction 

to the first volume, written after he had transcribed the whole, 

that, though some serious faults were disclosed, those “ which 

called for the most constant correction were faults inherent 

in the monastic system or, more truly, in the inability of 

human nature to follow consistently an ideal of perfection." 

Finally, Mr. Willis-Bund, a trained appraiser of evidence, in 


1 Monasticon Diac. Exon., Preface, p. vii. 

2 The Visitations of the Diocese of Norwich, edited by him for the Camden 
Society. The passage quoted occurs on pp. xlix, 7. 

5 Page xii. 
VOL. CXXXVIII. 
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his introduction to the Worcester Sede Vacante register,! says 
“there are doubtless some entries that disclose that in certain 
instances there was immorality, [yet] human nature was the 
same then as now, and from what appears in this register it 
could not fairly be said that the clergy of the fourteenth cen- 
tury,” and he is speaking of both seculars and regulars, ‘were 
one bit more immoral than those of the nineteenth.” Mr. 
Willis-Bund is right; and one may go farther and say that a 
charge of general immorality made against the pre-Reforma- 
tion English religious, is as extravagant as would be a similar 
charge made against the present-day clergy of the established 
Church on the strength of the reports of the Divorce Court, 
the Consistory Courts, or such incidents as the infamous 
Abode of Love at Spaxton. 

This being so, it may be asked why an historical scholar 
should stigmatize the medizval monasteries, of monks and 
nuns alike, as sinks of corruption; and the answer may, I 
think, be fairly given in two words—odium theologicum. 
The most cursory examination of “The Monastic Legend ” 
would suggest that its author was writing in a controversial, 
not in a critical spirit. He has picked out a few bad cases, 
and those, oddly enough, not all monastic or even English; 
evil deeds of certain secular canons, of the parochial clergy 
of Normandy, of an Italian chamberlain of Boniface IX., 
are thrown in as makeweights, and his whole case is set out 
with vituperative rhetoric bristling with unwarrantable in- 
nuendo. In short, the paper can only be regarded by a well- 
informed dispassionate reader as a brilliant example of what 
an able controversialist, under the influence of theological 
bitterness, can do by a skilful manipulation of carefully- 
selected facts. 

Striking as the result may be, it is not history. The 
primary duty of an historian is to lay all his cards on the 
table; to set down in black and white every relevant fact. 
If he cannot attain to the impartiality of a good judge, he 
must at least emulate the candour in regard to facts expected 
of counsel in the Chancery Courts. The objects and methods 
of the controversialist often differ from those of the historian 
to such an extent that they suggest the practice of those ad- 
vocates who, to obtain a particular end, economize truth and 
rely on declamation, as often as not defamatory; a class of 


1 Edited by him for the Worcestershire Historical Society : See p. xciii. 
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which the most conspicuous type was formerly connected with 
the Old Bailey. 

Mr. Coulton’s treatment of the Exeter registers affords an 
excellent illustration of the method that he has unfortunately 
adopted. Fora perfectly good reason he elected to deal with 
the period prior to the Black Death; but, though the registers 
date from 1257, he confines his attention to a period of some 
twenty years, 1327—1348, in which, as it happens, the worst 
of the recorded cases occur. These cases were those of two 
unworthy abbots of Tavistock and two priors of French 
Cluniac cells; and, certain details apart, there is nothing very 
much to take exception to in Mr. Coulton’s presentation of 
them. The four cases were undoubtedly bad and admir- 
ably suited for controversial purposes, but a candid historian 
should surely point out that the period selected was only 
two decades of a span of ninety years; that the registers 
for the other seventy years gave no definite instance of im- 
morality and only one where scandal was indicated; and 
further, that he had only directed attention to three monastic 
houses, though, exclusive of the friars, there were between 
thirty and forty then existing in the diocese of Exeter. But 
such a statement of facts would be an unstable foundation 
for a charge of general immorality. 

The details in regard to which reservation has been made 
are three in number, and they cannot be allowed to pass un- 
noticed. Two of them relate to one of the abbots of 
Tavistock, John Courtney by name. Among his misdemean- 
ours was that of putting off his habit; and in one place Mr. 
Coulton tells us that Bishop Grandisson ordered him to aban- 
don “his unmonastic foppishness of dress,”! which, it will 
be readily allowed, is a somewhat too rhetorical a version of 
the bishop’s actual order that in his dress he should conform 
to the custom of the other abbots of the province.? Mr. 
Coulton also relates that at a subsequent visitation, Abbot 
Courtney was found “to have relapsed into secular finery,”’® 
which hardly suggests that his actual fault was the wearing 
of the dress of a secular priest. 

Another detail concerning Abbot Courtney is this. In 
1338, Bishop Grandisson thought well to order that he should 


1 Medieval Studies (1st Series), p. 6. 

2 Bishop Grandisson’s Register (Ed. Hingeston-Randolph), p. $87. 
8 Medieval Studies, p. 6. 

* Grandisson's Register, p. 996. 
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not live in his abbey till its financial condition had been im- 
proved, and arranged that he should have 120 marks a year 
for the maintenance of himself and his chaplain, whilst the 
convent should have an allowance of 100 pounds sterling, 
.€., 150 marks, a year.1 Mr. Coulton has transcribed this 
incorrectly, saying that the convent was only allowed 100 
marks. A mistake in transcription is a misfortune which may 
befall anyone; and this particular slip would hardly have 
been worthy of mention but for the fact that Mr. Coulton 
has thought well to refer to the allowances a second time, 
averring that ‘“‘ the scandalous abbot of Tavistock was allowed 
more for his single pension than all the other monks received 
for their needs,” * forgetting, by the way, that the “single” 
pensien provided also for one of the monks.* 

This insistence upon what after all is a matter of but little 
importance raises a suspicion that Mr. Coulton must have for- 
gotten that the prelate who, with all the facts before him, 
made these arrangements, was the one of whom he speaks 
as “the exceptionally strong and determined Grandisson.” 
And it may be that Mr. Coulton has not fully grasped the 
abbot’s position at common law,‘ which would have been per- 
fectly well known to the bishop; in which connection it may 
be parenthetically remarked that the maladministration of 
property does not necessarily connote dishonesty, as he 
appears to think. 

The third point relates to the Barnstaple priory, a cell of 
the Cluniac house of St. Martin des Champs, in or near Paris. 
This had for a time as prior a worthy monk who, in 1332, 
had apparently been recalled to the mother-house, a matter 
which greatly annoyed Bishop Grandisson. Mr. Coulton, 
writing of this incident, has not shrunk from saying that the 
monk “ preferred Paris life” to residence in the Devonshire 

' Grandisson’s Register, p. 887. 

2 Medieval Studies, p. 11. 

® Mr, Coulton is so very censorious that it may be well to point out another 
slip. On pp. 90 and gt of Medieval Studies he takes exception to Cardinal 
Gasquet's summary of the injunctions given to the Cistercian nuns of Sinning- 
thwaite, in Yorkshire, by Archbishop Lee in 1534. He states that on that 
occasion the Archbishop visited five nunneries and gave injunctions, similar to 
and identical with those given to Sinningthwaite, to four of them. Reference 
to the Yorkshire Archaological Fournal for 1902, in which the visitation acts are 
printed, will show that Archbishop Lee visited only three nunneries, Mr. 
Coulton has apparently attributed to the Archbishop two fourteenth-century 
documents printed there for purposes of comparison ! 

4 See Pollock and Maitland, Hisfory of English Law, 2nd Edition. Vol. I. 
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priory.1. That might well have been the case without blame 
to himself, if he had been at liberty to choose his place of 
residence: but the innuendo is obvious. No one with a 
glimmering of the realities of monastic life, and more par- 
ticularly of the relation between a monk and his superior, 
could write those words without being guilty of injustice ex- 
ceeding by far the limits even of controversy: but I must add, 
in all sincerity, that I see no reason for making such a sug- 
gestion in regard to Mr. Coulton. 

Enough has been said to give an idea of Mr. Coulton’s con- 
troversial methods, and it is time to consider two contentions 
of Cardinal Gasquet’s to which he takes exception: one that 
the registers prove that immorality was not general, the other 
that, when discovered, it was sternly punished. 

To take the second point first. After an examination of 
the Exeter registers, Dr. Oliver declared that offenders in this 
matter were “visited with exemplary punishment and dis- 
grace.”’ Cardinal Gasquet adopts this view and extends it 
generally. Mr. Coulton says: “On the contrary [the Exeter 
registers] entirely agree with that of Nicke [of Norwich] in 
proving exactly the opposite. This exceptionally strong and 
determined Grandisson, with his exceptional influence at the 
papal court, is obliged to accept a notorious adulterer as prior 
of Barnstaple without hint of his punishment, and is quite 
unable to bring to justice the equally notorious prior of St. 
James, or even to get rid of him from his priory. It costs 
him a struggle of five years to get rid of Bonus [abbot of 
Tavistock} and he has scarcely less difficulty with Courtenay” 
—his successor. 

This selection of cases speaks for itself. Barnstaple priory 
and that of St. James, near Exeter, were cells of the Cluniac 
priory of St. Martin des Champs, and therefore were 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the bishop. Richly as 
the two priors deserved exemplary punishment, it was not 
in the power of the bishop to inflict it. Abbot Bonus, a 
Gascon, had been transferred from La Réole to Tavistock 
by papal provision, and had powerful protectors at the papal 
court. Abbot Courtenay, his successor, had been nominated 
by Bishop Grandisson himself; this circumstance must have 
hampered the bishop, and his path was not rendered easier 
by the fact that the abbot was brother to the most powerful 
nobleman in the west, Hugh, Earl of Devon. The strongest 
} Medieval Studies, p. 7. 
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and most determined prelate may sometimes find it prudent, 
if not necessary, to bow to circumstances. 

There is no very obvious reason for recording punishments 
inflicted on individuals, and there are comparatively few 
entries regarding them; quite enough, however, to enable 
us, to use Mr. Coulton’s words in an analogous connection, to 
judge ‘from those samples what the batch was like.” There 
are in the Exeter registers, so far printed, quite enough to 
justify both Dr. Oliver and Cardinal Gasquet, and demon- 
strate the unfairness of Mr. Coulton’s selection. They are 
as follows: 

(1) Abbot Bonus of Tavistock was deposed in 1333. 

(2) The prior of Tywardreath, a cell of S. Serge of 
‘Angers, was deposed and sent back to the mother-house in 
1334.7 

(3) The sub-prior of the Arroasian canons of Frithel- 
stoke was, in 1340, sent to Hartland, an abbey of the same 
Order, to do penance.: 

(4) An Austin canon of St.Germans was sentenced by 
Bishop Stafford, in 1400, to be confined to the cloister and 
choir for a year, during which time he was to hold no office; 
not to walk about the nave of the church or to speak to women, 
suspect or not, except in the company of a trustworthy canon; 
on seven successive Fridays to sit on the floor of the refectory 
during meal-times, and to have nothing but bread and water, 
and that only once in the day; and lastly, to contribute a 
noble from his clothes allowance to the fabric of the church. 
Should he rebel, the bishop ordered that he should be im- 
prisoned for a week, and during his imprisonment be deprived 
of flesh meat.® 

(5) On the same occasion two other canons of St. Germans 
were ordered confinement to cloister and choir for three 
months; to sit on the floor during meal-times on two succes- 
sive Fridays; to have only one meal, of bread and water, 
on those days; to contribute 3s. 4d. to the fabric; and to 
sleep in the common dormitory.‘ 

(6) Also on the same occasion, another canon was ordered 
to abstain from fish and wine on two Fridays, and to con- 
tribute 3s. 4d. to the fabric.® 


* Grandisson’s Register, p. 750. 

2 [bid. p. 925. 

’ Stafford’s Register (ed. Hingeston-Randolph), p. 314. 
* Ibid, S Ibid. 
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These cases show clearly enough that punishment was in- 
flicted with discrimination; and there is certainly nothing to 
suggest that the bishops regarded such offences as venial. 
When one thinks of the pomp and circumstance which 
attended the abbot of an important house in the fourteenth 
century, it needs no exhaustive effort of the imagination to 
realize that the deposition of Abbot Bonus was a very severe 
punishment: and the other Frenchman would hardly have 
regarded his deposition and return to Angers in disgrace as 
a light one. What befell the sub-prior of Frithelstoke at 
Hartland is not recorded, but obviously it was discipline of a 
more severe character than could be exacted in his own 
priory; whilst the canons of St.Germans were practically 
placed under arrest, with added incidents of a disagreeable 
character. If Mr. Coulton should think these punishments 
frivolous, what would he say of a Master of Trinity who 
should be deposed and sent about his business; or of a 
Fellow of the neighbouring college, who, were it possible, 
should be gated for a year, and once a week have a dinner 
of bread and water, sitting on the floor of the hall? 

Two instances! taken from the York registers show that 
nuns were subjected to what can only be described as savage 
punishment if they fell. In 1321, Archbishop Melton sen- 
tenced a Cistercian nun of Kildholme, who had been found 
guilty of apostasy (that is, of having left her monastery 
illicitly) and incontinence, to be confined to the cloister and, 
during the term of her life, among other penances, (@) to 
have nothing but bread and vegetables on Wednesdays, bread 
and water on Fridays; (4) on both Wednesday and Friday 
in each week, barefoot and in the presence of the community, 
to be whipped twice round the cloister; and (c) on all other 
days to be disciplined in choir. Two centuries later, during 
his visitation of 15 34—1535, Archbishop Lee ordered a nun 
of Esholt, also a Cistercian, found guilty of apostasy, in the 
technical sense explained above, to be imprisoned for two 
years; to be flogged in chapter every Friday during those two 
years; and on Wednesdays and Fridays during the same 
period to have no food but bread and ale. 

Facts such as these would compel most of us to acknow- 
ledge that known immorality had unpleasant results, and that 


1 Both printed in the Yorkshire Archeological Journal for 1902; the second in 
the acts of Archbishop Lee's visitation, the first as one of two cases added 
thereto for purposes of comparison. 
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Cardinal Gasquet did not speak without book. Whether 
those results were sufficiently drastic, having regard to the 
nature of the offence, may, perhaps, be a matter of opinion; 
in which case Mr. Coulton is entitled to his. Should, how- 
ever, that be a negative one, it would be not without interest to 
know what, short of death, he would accept as a suitable 
sentence for the unfortunate nun of Kildholme. 

A more important point than the certainty or severity of 
punishment is the frequency of the offence, and as has 
been already stated, Mr. Coulton is of opinion that the entries 
in the bishop’s registers point to its being general. Having 
regard to the number of years covered by each, about one- 
third of the extant registers are available; that is, we have 
either their contents printed in extenso, or else a calendar 
or index sufficient for the purpose in hand. Information 
will, however, not be found in them in regard to all the 
Orders: for some were exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary. The Cistercians, the Carthusians, the Cluniacs, the 
Premonstratensians, and, from the time of Edward II., the 
Gilbertines were so exempt, as were, at any rate, the chief 
Orders of friars. The Benedictines, the Austin canons 
properly so-called, the Arroasian canons, the Victorine 
canons, were as a rule subject to the bishop, as were nearly 
all communities of nuns: the exceptions were six English 
Benedictine abbeys, with their cells, and two abbeys of Austin 
canons, which were immediately subject to the Holy See, as 
were probably some of the French cells. As a test of Mr. 
Coulton’s theory an examination will be made of the case 
of the English Benedictines, ¢.e., of the communities which 
nowadays would be known as the Anglo-Benedictine congre- 
gation. This will not include all the Benedictine monasteries ; 
cells of French abbeys are disregarded, the Orders of Tiron 
and Fontevraud are put on one side, and so are the few 
cases of the Cluniacs coming into contact with the bishops: 
the six exempt abbeys, with their dozen cells and the two 
nunneries subject to St. Albans, are also excluded, but this 
only involves the omission of one recorded case. It must 
be said quite frankly that the Benedictines have not the 
worst record; there is no wish whatsoever to disguise 
the fact that the history of the canons regular furnishes more 
of this unpleasant material. But the English Benedictines 
were undoubtedly, both numerically and socially, the most 
important body of regulars in medizval times, just as from 
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the historical point of view they are the most interesting. 
They came to this country before the See of Canterbury was 
in existence, and they are here still, direct successors of the 
monastic community founded by St. Gregory on the Ccelian 
Hill. They formed the chapters of nine cathedrals; twenty- 
five of their abbots and one cathedral prior sat with the peers 
of England in the great council of the realm; and four of 
their abbesses held of the crown by barony. They are, in 
short, clearly marked out as the first to be examined in con- 
nection with Mr. Coulton’s proposition that the episcopal 
registers point to general monastic immorality. If it proves 
to be untrue in their case, cadit guaestio. 

There were then 114 or 115 communities of English Bene- 
dictine monks and 69 of English Benedictine nuns subject 
to the ordinary, and the houses and persons unfavourably 
noted in regard to morality in the registers which have been 
already printed, calendared or indexed, are as follows: 


I. MONKS. 


(1) Bath: 1346. Cathedral prior guilty.? 

(2) Brecon [cell of Battle]: c. 1283. The prior was re- 
moved for incontinence, but afterwards reinstated by his 
abbot.? 

(3) Canterbury (Christ Church). In 1281 there was 
scandal in regard to the monks and certain nunneries.* Three 
years later scandal connected the cellarer with a nun of St. 
Sepulchre’s. The cellarer was ordered not to enter St. Sepul- 
chre’s or to allow any nun to have access to himself in cir- 
cumstances which might arouse suspicion; the nun was 
ordered to find compurgators, but the result is not given.‘ 

(4) Zye: 1514. The prior was suspected in connection 
with a named woman. At the visitation of 1520, it was 
stated that the then prior was similarly suspected. Probably 
the parties were the same. 

(5) Zynsham: ?1434. The abbot guilty.* 1445. Stated 
that a monk had apostatized and taken with him a 


' Reg. Ralph of Shrewsbury (Somerset Record Society), No. 1962. 

+ Reg. Foan. Peckham (Cant. and York Soc.), p. 198. 

3 Reg. Epp. Foan. Peckham (R.S.), i. 341. 

4 Ibid. ii. 708. 

® Jessopp, Norwich Visitations, pp. 142 and 184. 

6 Visitation of Religious Houses in the Diocese of Léxco'n (Lincoln Record Soc.), 
i, 62. 
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nun of Godstow. He had been brought back and was doing 
penance.! 

(6) Glastonbury: 1437. A monk who had been found 
guilty of incontinence was restored to honour by papal 
mandate, the bishop having found that his subsequent life 
had been chaste and praiseworthy.* 

(7) Hulme (St. Benet’s): 1514. Prior and another monk 
accused of receiving visits of suspect women, and the former 
of visiting another in one of the manors. Nothing relating 
thereto in the bishop’s injunctions.* 

(8) Leominster [cell of Reading]: c.1282. Sub-prior 
guilty. 1287. An ex-prior found guilty.® 

(9) Luffield: c.1280. The prior deposed for incontin- 
ence.® 

(10) Muchelney: 1437. Certain facts gave cause for sus- 
picion as to the relation of some of the monks with women.’ 

(11) Norwich: 1492. The Bishop found that there had 
been overmuch talking with disreputable women.* 1514. A 
monk found guilty ; the sub-prior and another monk suspected. 
The bishop further found that religion and chastity were not 
observed on account of the bad example of the sub-prior.® 
1526. The third prior was accused of matters suggesting in- 
continence, and, probably wrongfully, of indecent conduct 
towards a fellow-monk; another monk was accused of im- 
moral relations with the tailor’s wife; and a third of “gravia 
crimina et nephanda peccata”’ on account of which he had 
been sent to the Yarmouth cell to do penance.” 1532. A monk 
had aroused scandal by suspicious talk with many persons." 

(12) Peterborough: 1446. The abbot was accused in 
regard to three women. The prior and seven other com- 
purgators cleared him of one charge. The result is not given 
in the other cases.” 


1 Visit, Rel. Houses in the Diocese of Lincoln, ii. 91. 

2 Bishop Stafford’s Register (Somerset Record Society), No. 613. 
8 Jessopp, op. cit, p. 127. 

4 Bishop Cantilupe’s Register (Cantilupe Soc.), p. 265. 

§ Bishop Swinfield’s Regéster (Ibid.), p. 149. 

* Reg. Epp. Foan. Peckham (R.S.), i. ror and iii. 854. 

? Bishop Stafford’s Register, Nos. 638 and 643. 


5 Jessopp, of. c#t. pp. 3—7. ® Ibid. pp. 77—79. 
© Ibid. pp. 196—206,. It should be noted that the acts of this visitation are 
apparently incomplete. ll Jbid. p. 269. 


12 The volume of Bishop Alnwick’s visitations containing Peterborough has 
not yet been issued by the Lincoln Record Soc. ; but Mr. Hamilton Thompson, 
the Editor, gives these facts in his Introduction, printed in the first volume. 
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(13) Seldy: 1275. At a visitation the abbot and four 
other monks were accused by secular clergy and laymen, 
definite facts being alleged against the abbot and two others. 
The result is not recorded; but four years later this abbot 
was deposed for various offences, among them incontinence.? 

(14) Sele: 1441. A writer in Vol. X. of the Sussex 
Archeological Collections, relying on Bishop Praty’s register, 
states that the prior was found guilty of gross immorality. 
This, however, is not mentioned by Canon Deedes in his 
edition of that register.* Query, as to the fact. 

(15) Zavistock: 1328—1333. Abbot Bonus. No direct 
mention of immorality, but it may properly be_ inferred. 
1333—?. Abbot Courtney, no mention of immorality; but 
the bishop’s provision for supervision by a chaplain, who 
should be a monk of pure life, suggests that at least it was 
dangerous for the abbot to be alone. 

(16) Wymondham: 1514. Two monks were accused by 
the prior of suspicious conduct, two other monks supporting 
the prior in regard to one of them. Both of the accused 
and others charged the prior with various offences, though 
not with immorality. In his injunctions the bishop ordered 
that the prior should be replaced within a month, but made 
no reference to either of the accused monks,5 one of whom 
was prior in 1520, 


II. NUNS. 


(1) Canington: 1351. One nun found guilty: two others 
punished for very suspicious conduct and one of the two for 
grossly indecent behaviour towards men.’ 

(2) Canterbury. (See p. 137.) 

(3) Zlstow: ?1422. The bishop ordered that no nun 
convicted, defamed or suspected of incontinence should be 
appointed to any office till she had been cleared by com- 
purgators.* 1431. Found that a nun fluries in lapsu carnis 
delinguens had apostatized.° 

(4) Godstow: 1434. The bishop wrote of the nuns 
“ pudicitie laxatis habenis ad prioris vite sue luxum et vomi- 


' Archbishop Giffard’s Register (Surtees Society), pp. 324, 325- 

* Archbishop Wickwane’s Register (Surtees Society), p. 22. 

8 Printed by the Sussex Record Society. 

* Numerous entries in Bishop Grandisson's Register (ed. Hingeston-Randolph). 
§ Jessopp, Norwich Visitations, 95 ss. ® Ibid, 161. 

7 Reg. Ralph of Shrewsbury, p. 163. 


® Visit, Rel. Houses in the Diocese of Lincoln, i. 48. 9 Ibid. i, 52, 
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tum detestabilem ut canes impudici redeuntes ...’ He 
also stated that at the time of his visitation a nun was preg- 
nant.! 1445. (i) It was declared at the visitation that at 
some past time a nun had been severely punished for having 
had intercourse of a suspicious character with a secular 
priest.2 (ii) See p.137, under Eynsham (monks)—Query as 
to the two cases being the same. The Godstow visitation 
was held on May 29th, that of Eynsham on June 5th. 

(5) Zitélemore: 1445. A nun was accused of suspicious 
conversations with a priest who frequently visited her. 

(6) Markyate: 1433. Prioress and another nun guilty.‘ 

(7) Stamford: 1440. Found at the visitation that a nun 
had eloped with a harper: on a previous occasion she had 
left the house for a day and a night in the company of an 
Austin friar. 1442. Found that one of the nuns had borne 
a child, the father of which was a married man boarding 
there with his wife. 1445. Another nun had fallen. 

This is, to the best of my belief, a complete list of the 
cases affecting the non-exempt English Benedictines recorded 
in the registers which up to the present have been made gener- 
ally available. It is not complete in the sense of every known 
case being included; a few are to be found elsewhere, in the 
Monasticon, chronicles or special histories,‘ and, as only about 
one-third of the registers are available, it must be expected 
that in due course we shall become acquainted with other 
cases, probably many more.’ Opinions will differ as to the 
value of this evidence for the determination of the general 
question of monastic morality: that, however, is not the matter 
with which we are concerned here and now. The issue is a 
simpler one. Is Mr. Coulton’s suggestion that the evidence 
of the registers points to the general immorality of the monks 
and nuns of the medizval period sustainable or not? That 
and nothing else concerns us. 


1 Visit, Rel, Houses in the Diocese af Lincoln, i. 64. 

9 [bid ii, 113. 3 bid, ii, 218. 4 Ibid. i, 82. 

® The volume of Bishop Alnwick’s register containing Stamford has not yet 
been issued in the series of Visitations of Religious Houses in the Diocese of Lincoln, 
but the Editor, Mr. Hamilton Thompson, mentions these cases in his Intro- 
duction, 

® For example Gray's Priory of S. Radegund, published in the Transactions of 
the Cambridge Antiquarian Society ; and the Monasticon for facts relating to 
Nun Monkton and Lillechurch. 

7 Some cases from unprinted registers have already been noted in the 
Victoria County Histories, but they are obviously useless for purposes of com- 
parison and argument—an entry may be a solitary one, or one of a score or 


more, 
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Certain facts stand out in regard to these non-exempt 
houses of English Benedictines: 

(1) The Hereford registers have been printed for a period 
of 217 years. There were in the diocese 4 houses (cells) ; 
and there are two cases, those at Leominster in 1282 and 
1287. 

(2) The Exeter registers have been calendared for a 
period of 162 years. There were in the diocese, 1 abbey, 
3 cells, and a monastery of nuns: the only cases are those 
of the two abbots of Tavistock between 1328 and 1348. 

(3) The whole of the extant Ely pre-dissolution registers 
have been calendared: they cover the years 1337—1361, 
1374—1426, 1443—1479, 1486—I1501, 1515—1539'—in 
all 141 years. There were in the diocese, 1 abbey, 1 cathe- 
dral priory, a college in Cambridge, and 4 houses of nuns; 
and there are no cases recorded. 

(4) The Bath and Wells registers have been printed for 
the periods 1309—1363, I401I—1452, 1492—1494—107 
years in all. There were in the diocese, 3 abbeys, 1 
cathedral priory, 1 cell, and 2 houses of nuns. The recorded 
cases affect 5 individuals; the cathedral prior of Bath, in 
1346, 3 nuns of Canington in 1351, and a monk of Glaston- 
bury in 1437, and in addition, in 1437, the state of Muchel- 
ney abbey was unsatisfactory. 

(5) The York registers have been printed for a period 
of 74 years, 1225—1299. There were in the diocese, 3 
abbeys, I conventual priory, 4 cells, and 11 houses of nuns, 
in all 19 communities: the only recorded cases of immorality 
are those at Selby in 1275. 

(6) The Winchester registers for the years 1283—-1302, 
1316—1323, 1367—1404, have been printed—in all 63 
years. The diocese contained 2 abbeys of men, 1 cathedral 
priory, and 3 abbeys of nuns; and there is nothing to record. 

(7) The Coventry and Lichfield registers have been 
printed for the period 1359—1385, and in addition we have 
the marginal headings of the register for 1322—1359, edited 
with notes by the late Bishop Hobhouse, making in all a 
period of 63 years. There were in the diocese, 2 abbeys, 
1 cathedral priory, 4 other conventual priories, and 6 houses 
of nuns—13 in all: no cases of immorality. 

(8) The London registers have been printed for the years 


' Bishop Goodrich’s register does not end in 1539. 
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1306—1338, 1362—1375: 45 in all. There were in the 
diocese, 2 abbeys, 1 conventual priory, 1 cell, and 10 houses 
of nuns—14 in all: no cases. 

(9) The Worcester registers have been printed for 39 
years. In the diocese were found 5 abbeys, 1 cathedral 
priory, 3 cells, and 2 houses of nuns—1I1 in all: no cases. 

(10) The Norwich visitation registers for the 40 years 
1492—1532 have been printed. The diocese contained 2 
abbeys, 1 cathedral priory (with ? 5 cells), 2 conventual 
priories, 5 cells of extra-diocesan monasteries, and 4 houses 
of nuns—1I4 communities, excluding the cells of the cathe- 
dral. Cases are noted above under Norwich, Hulme, Eye, 
and Wymondham, but the following facts should not be 
overlooked: 

(a) Though accusations were made against two monks of 
St. Benet’s, Hulme, in 1514, at the other four visitations, 
between 1490 and 1530, there was no reference to 
immorality. 

(4) The same is true of Eye as to three out of five visita- 
tions, the charges at the other two probably relating to the 
same individual. 

(c) Four visitations of Wymondham are registered, and 
there is no suggestion of immorality in the acts of three of 
them. 

It is unfortunate that no two of the registers which have 
been printed are concurrent for any great length of time. 
But the following combinations are suggestive: 

(1) Coventry and Lichfield, Exeter and Hereford, be- 
tween 1322 and 1385—63 years. This group contained 3 
abbeys, 1 cathedral priory, 4 other conventual priories, 4 
cells, and 7 houses of nuns—1g in all: the only cases are 
those of the 2 abbots of Tavistock, and for the last 27 years 
there is nothing recorded. 

(2) Bath and Wells, Exeter and Hereford, for the years 
1309—1363, 54 years. There were in those three dioceses 
4 abbeys, 1 cathedral priory, 8 cells, and 3 houses of nuns, 
in all 16: the offences recorded are those of the abbots of 
Tavistock, the prior of Bath, and the Canington nuns. 

(3) The same dioceses with that of Ely between the years 
1337 and 1361—24 years. The diocese of Ely adds an 
abbey, a cathedral priory, a college, and 4 houses of nuns, 
making 23 houses in all: the cases are those of Abbot Court- 
ney, the prior of Bath, and the Canington nuns. 
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(4) Bath and Wells, Exeter, Hereford, and London, be- 
tween 1309 and 1338—29 years. This group contained 6 
abbeys, 1 cathedral priory, 1 other conventual priory, 9 cells, 
and 13 houses of nuns—30 houses: the only cases were those 
of Tavistock and Canington. 

(5) Exeter, Hereford, Winchester, and Worcester, be- 
tween 1282 and 1304—22 years. This group embraced 
8 abbeys, 2 cathedral priories, 12 cells, and 6 houses of nuns 
—28 houses. The only cases were those of Christ Church 
and St. Sepulchre’s, Canterbury, and the 2 Leominster monks. 

(6) Canterbury, Exeter, Hereford, Winchester, Worces- 
ter, and York, betweeu 1279 and 1297—18 years. In these 
6 dioceses there were 11 abbeys, 3 cathedral priories, 2 other 
conventual priories, 17 cells, and 20 houses of nuns—in all 
53 houses. The cases are those of Canterbury (Christ Church 
and St. Sepulchre’s), Leominster, and Selby. 

In view of these facts it is not possible to accept Mr. 
Coulton’s contention that the episcopal registers afford proof 
of general monastic immorality; on the contrary, they must 
decidedly suggest to the unprejudiced investigator that such 
offences were sporadic. Mr. Coulton would not admit this; 
in his eyes the registers, though useful offensive weapons, are 
useless for defence. It is beside the object of this article 
to enter upon a consideration of the positive value of the 
registers as evidence in matters of this kind; and it must 
suffice to say that, in the writer’s opinion, Cardinal Gasquet 
is amply justified in claiming the registers as witnesses favour- 
able to the monks. In any case Mr. Coulton’s contention 
is preposterous. 

EGERTON BECK. 


[It seems desirable to state that many weeks ago arrange- 
ments had been made with Mr. Egerton Beck for the pub- 
lication of the above article in THE MONTH. The article was 
practically completed before the appearance of Mr. Coulton’s 
recent pamphlet animadverting upon Cardinal Gasquet and 
the Cambridge Biblical Congress.—EDITOR. ] 














THE LAST HOURS OF ST. JOHN 
BERCHMANS—A NOTE 


Ts tercentenary of St. John Berchmans’s death in- 
vites us closely to re-study his career. The present 
writer has always found the incident of his violent 
“temptation "’ just before his death (August 13, 1621) of 
exceptional interest. 

No labour expended on the study of the Saint can be too 
great. In the department of documentary research, Catho- 
lic hagiographers spare no pains and shirk no problems. But 
there are, too, interior and psychological problems, which 
no documents can solve; and nowadays especially, we dare 
not neglect these, if only because non-Catholics study them 
and solve them, we feel, awry. It is true that only a saint 
can understand a saint properly; which of us, then, dare feel 
sure he is right about a saint's feelings and mental processes? 
But though a saint has qualities that we have not, all that we 
have, he too has, namely, the machinery of his and our human 
mind. We may reverently venture, then, to study this; when 
we reach the point where the Saint transcends us, we register 
that, and give God thanks and worship. We think the episode 
we propose to consider contains certainly some general, human 
elements, and probably, or at least possibly, a transcendent 
one, which makes it more rich and “worshipful’’ than it 
would be, were the incident merely what could happen to any 
of us. We write, then, with the double diffidence proper 
to the nature of our subject-matter. 

At about 7.30 on the evening of Thursday, August 12th, 
the dying Saint took hold of the hand of his compatriot 
Gaudt, who was with him, and said: Pater, ne me deseras, 
guia hac nocte agitur de summa rei: “ Father, do not desert 
me, for this night the whole thing is at stake.” ‘‘ He meant 
to say,” Gaudt interprets, “that he had to fight that night, 
as he had said to others with these (or) similar words [another 
document says “in clearer words]: ‘ This night I shall have 
to struggle’; and in particular to his Father Confessor, who 
had armed him well against complacency, as he confessed 
further, at night, to the Father Rector, after his fight.” 
This confessor was Father Thomas Massucci, who writes 
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that he did not see what could trouble John, at his last hour, 
save complacency, in view of his past good life, and because 
of the visits with which he was besieged, including those 
of older Fathers to whom John spoke, “not as a young man 
and a student, but as a father and master of them all.” So 
Father Massucci asked him if he feared the devil might tempt 
him in any way, and John said No, “save for some useless 
thoughts in the matter of complacency.”” The confessor made 
some suitable remarks, and John “said to others that he 
feared no more, and now stood well-armed for the final 
spiritual combat.” 

Somewhat later (witnesses differ as to the precise hour), 
Gaudt had gone out for a minute, when he heard John cry 
out very loud, and returned to find him “ surrounded by others 
of Ours, lying in the middle of the bed, flinging his arms 
apart with much violence,” and he said: “A thousand, thou- 
sand times, ten thousand times, a hundred thousand times 
dic rather than offend Thee. / offend thy Son, Mary? No, 
no! I will not doit. Back, Satan, I do not fear you.” 

He was soothed, and in the middle of the night the Rector 
came, absolved him, and speaking to him of the temptation 
of complacency, was answered as above. 

Rather after six in the morning, John recovered the power 
of speech, which he had lost for a little over four hours, 
“and suddenly cried in a strong voice, ‘I did not do it de- 
liberately, I did not do it deliberately,’ stretching out his 
arm, and, lifting himself up from the pillow in extreme dis- 
tress, with froth from his lips, he said several times, ‘ Let us 
come home, let us come home.’ These words were not 
properly understood then.” Father Piccolomini and others 
helped him, and told him to say attentively, with him, “ Jesus, 
Mary.” When the Rector returned after Mass, he asked 
John what had happened, and what “Let us come home” 
meant. John answered: “Did I say that?” 

Father Grassi, who also writes a long and more rhetorical 
account of these last hours, seems to put John’s answer to the 
Rector (as to his safety from complacency) much earlier in 
the evening. He gives the words John used during the 
first temptation thus: “I grieve to my heart, Lord, that I 
should have offended Thee. / offend Thee, Lord? Mary! 
I ever offend thy Son? Away from me! I will not do it. 
I prefer 1,000 times to die, ten thousand times, 100 thou- 
sand times, 1,000 thousand times.” He repeated often 
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“1,000 times,” and added, ‘‘Go, Satan, I do not fear you.” 
The second time, John “burst out, ‘I did not do it volun- 
tarily: let us come home. Let us come home,’ lifting his 
hand as if calling someone.” Father Piccolomini made him 
say acts of faith, hope and charity, but at the end John, in 
distress again, returned to “ Let us come home; I did not do 
it voluntarily; let us come home.” Father Piccolomini told 
him to be obedient now, as he had ever been, and say only 
what Ae suggested, and this quieted John. 

It seems to me that these two episodes should be taken to- 
gether. They are the expression of one and the same flow 
of mind; though Father Grassi, in his second relation, re- 
gards the former as due simply to the recollection of some 
inadvertent fault. 

But both he and Gaudt assign the second to an episode 
recalled by Father Piccolomini in his panegyric. 

John had been sent for a walk with a fellow-student who 
was thinking of leaving the Society of Jesus. This young 
man took John to a Carthusian priory, left him in an ante- 
chamber, and went in to see the Prior and ask him to go and 
intercede with the Rector for his release. John guessed what 
he was at, and when he came out told him so; said he knew 
his instability, and would not cease prayer and penance till 
he came to his senses. He caught him by the cassock and 
said: “ Let us come home; let us go home,” and in fact took 
him back so fast that he arrived streaming with perspira- 
tion. John told the Rector what had passed; the Rector 
interviewed the despondent youth, who then remained firm. 

The accepted theory was that this episode had stuck in 
John’s mind, and had given rise to the fear that perhaps 
he had endangered his companion’s vocation by “ leading or 
accompanying him” to the Priory. 

This seems to reduce the whole episode to delirium, using 
for its material the memory of a scruple. 

I would not dare to assert there was no element of 
delirium in John’s last hours. His sudden loud singing of 
the Ave Maris Stella, before the first attack (Cornelius 4 
Lapide particularly adds that as a rule John could not sing) ; 
conceivably his excited fingering of his crucifix, rosary and a 
reliquary immediately after it. He cried out : “How my crucifix 
shines; how my rosary shines; my crucifix is golden! Good 
God, good God, what shall I do? Good God, what shall I! 
do? Angelic salutation! O good God.” (Another docu- 
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ment adds: “St. Charles Borromeo! . . . Everything is 
shining”); his feverish search for the scholastics’ rules: 
his repetitions of Parce Domine 15 or 20 times at the end 
of the Litanies they recited, while he lifted up his cross, turn- 
ing it to right and left, so that the bystanders thought he 
fancied himself going in procession through the streets; 
finally, his inability to attend to Piccolomini’s suggestions 
till he was ordered to—all this hints at an element of mental 
uncontrol. 

But it seems contrary to the whole tenor of John’s history, 
and altogether in many ways intolerable, to see in these 
episodes nothing but delirium, nor do we offer these details 
as certainly delirious, still less, as wholly so. 

Nor does it seem to me adequate, as explanation, that John 
just remembered this episode, and its associated unpleasant 
emotions. For it was, really, an episode in which someone 
else had meant to do what John considered wrong for him, 
but which that person had been saved from, mainly by John’s 
help. The upshot of that episode was, therefore, a triumph, 
and a triumph due to John, and pleasant. 

But John had distinctly foreseen that he was Aimsel? to 
be tempted, would have to fight, and to fight de summa rei, 
for life’s total issue. The temptation was to impinge on 
his soul. It was not foreseen, even, as himself having to 
fight for someone else, but for himself. “/ offend thy Son? 
Never!” ‘7 did not mean to do it.” 

Now to feel that Ze was guilty in that episode would have 
been unhealthily scrupulous. I cannot feel that John was 
scrupulous. He was meticulous and exact, but free: he 
always preserved perspective ; perhaps you find more hints of 
possible scrupulosity in St. Aloysius. I do not see how John’s 
mind should have found matter for a scruple, or a tempta- 
tion, in that episode, nor for turning it into the occasion of 
a fight for his soul. (Yet I must not be understood as 
denying the usual hypothesis, that, as control weakened, John 
did indeed suffer from a scruple. St. Alfonso Liguori was tor- 
tured by scruples. This hypothesis, undoubtedly the easier 
one, may well be true. But I confess I would /éke to find 
something deeper than just a scruple, and I think there is some 
evidence which allows us to surmise that there it existed. ) 

I would suggest that any shock to the mind affects the 
whole of its contents, though more violently of course those 
that in any way are, or can be, easily associated with the 
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subject-matter of the shock. A shock administered from 
within (I assume that spirit can act directly upon spirit: 
God certainly can; I do not see why the devil cannot; even, 
it may be, incarnate spirits, souls, can act directly on one 
another), will probably set in motion a great deal of mental 
machinery ; and an impression from without, even divine, will 
normally use the normal mental machinery as it travels 
inward. Here are instances of each (tentatively offered). 
The prophet Jeremiah saw an almond-branch, and Amos, a 
“ basket of summer fruit.’ There were other Hebrew words 
which sounded very like these two objects, and which formed 
the nucleus of the prophecy they were ¢#ex divinely inspired 
to utter. It may doubtless be that the divine impulse caused 
them to form certain sentences in their mind and to pass 
thence to associated, because assonant, words (almond- 
branch: basket), and to allude to these fi7s¢ when telling the 
whole episode: but the opposite seems psychologically more 
probable, and more exactly in accord with Scripture. Nor 
does this invalidate the divine origin of the total prophecy 
if God willed that they should first see the material object, 
and pass thence to the associated symbolic notion. Anyhow, 
many saints have risen from the sight of a flower, which un- 
doubtedly came first, to sublime thoughts and thence to 
ecstasy. On the other hand, St. Ignatius had /rs¢ an intel- 
lectual vision of the Trinity, in describing which he used the 
symbol of three spinet-keys joined at the base. Similarly, 
when Juliana of Norwich had a vivid impression of the 
relative nothingness of created things, she says she saw the 
world as a little thing the size of a hazel-nut. So I feel it 
to be possible for a spiritual impression (divine, #.é., inspira- 
tion, etc. ; or possibly diabolical, 7.e., temptation) to set going } 
thoughts, and then images, which are really associated with 

it only accidentally and extrinsically. 

I would like then to suggest that John had some very 
deep temptation indeed, the nature of which it might be in- 
solence, and it would probably be useless to guess at (unless 
we reflect that he was warned against lack of faith): that 
this, when its echo, or vibration (what you will) reached the 4 
district of memories and emotions, set in activity the memory 
of an incident so sharply impressed, and so allied with 
emotion, that it was more easily stirred than any other. It 
is, indeed, the only incident we read of as having very vio- 
lently emotionalized St. John. It made him, even, break the 
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rule of not touching others, for he pulled the student along, 
and of walking sedately, for he rushed home and arrived 
drenched. I hesitatingly suggest that his mind was ante- 
cedently full of the notion of “ going home,” #.e., to Heaven. 
He kept using the word imus, “we are going,” about his 
death, and when he made his little vow about the possi- 
bility of recovering and returning from Italy,—‘‘of going 
home,” they suggested to him,—he took it reluctantly, and 
having said those words, broke off, and said “ om valet”’: 
“it does not hold good”; and substituted “into Flanders,” 
an unusual expression for him. He was refusing to consider 
“Flanders” as his patria. Conceivably, then, the pre-occu- 
pation about going home suggested the deeply-impressed 
incident in which “Let us go home” had been a recurrent 
cry. Anyhow, notice that the fempiation came well first, 
and expressed itself first in the words, “A thousand deaths 
rather than offend Thee.’ Only after some hours did he 
begin to say, “ Let us go home.” 

I do not think this conclusion (offered as tenable no more) 
is quite trivial. It provides reasons for saying that John 
was not merely delirious, nor merely tortured by a scruple. 
It suggests that the Saint was attacked by a temptation pro- 
portionate to his sanctity, and that is enough to fill us with 
awe and compassion, which we should feel less strongly if 
we were unable to see more in this episode than the result of 
a brain tired in life and unbalanced at death. We need not 
know what the temptation was; it is much to have grounds 
for surmising what it was not. 

Cc. C. MARTINDALE. 














BIBLE READING AND BIBLE 
PROHIBITION 


HATEVER view may be taken regarding the exist- 

W ence of a pre-Wicliffite translation of the Bible 
into English, it must be plain to all upon reflection 

that the question, though most interesting in itself, is essen- 
tially a matter of detail, and that it does not touch any point 
of theological principle. From the absence of such a 
rendering it could not legitimately be inferred that the Pope 
or the Church had kept away the Bible from the people. 
Neither, on the other hand, would the production of a multi- 
tude of pre-Wicliffite English Bibles be able to set aside the 
fact that a Provincial Council in 1408 prohibited the reading 
of any version of the Scriptures, in whole or in part, which was 
circulated without episcopal authorization. The whole ques- 
tion, indeed, of the attitude of the Catholic Church to the 
Lible may be stated in a very few words, and, despite many, 
efforts to insinuate the contrary, the considerable variations 
which circumstances have at different times introduced into 
the Church’s practice, have been quite consistent with an in- 
flexible adherence throughout to the same fundamental prin- 
ciple. For faithful Catholics the Bible is not the supreme, 
much less the only, rule of faith. Tradition, preserved and 
communicated through the magisterium of lawful ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, must always take precedence of Scripture. 
Moreover, it is from tradition alone that we obtain sure 
guidance regarding the content of the Canon of the Bible and 
the nature of its inspiration. The Church has never been 
wanting in respect for Holy Writ. From the apostolical age 
down to that in which we live, she has always urged the study 
of the Bible upon her ministers as a perennial source of truth, 
as a fountain-which springeth up into life everlasting. 
None the less, she has with equal persistency denied that 
an acquaintance with the letter of the sacred page was in 
any way necessary for salvation. How otherwise would the 
illiterate, who for more than a thousand years constituted 
the majority of the ecclesia discens, and who in her missions 
to barbarous peoples form the sole audience to which her 
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message is delivered, how could they hope, if this were a 
necessary wedding garment, to be qualified to take their seats 
at the supper table of the Lamb? As a source of edification, 
of counsel, of knowledge, as a revelation of God's merciful 
dealings with His people throughout the ages, and above all, 
as a portrayal of the life and teachings of the Redeemer 
upon whose Death and Resurrection all our hopes of salva- 
tion are based, the Scriptures are infinitely precious and in- 
finitely to be honoured. But as long as the Church claims to 
be a teaching body, as long as she repudiates and utterly 
rejects the principle of private judgment, so long must she 
claim to interpret authoritatively the true meaning of the 
Written Word, and so long must she continue to exercise a 
certain control over the dissemination of the Scriptures, when 
the conditions are such as she deems likely to lead to mis- 
understanding and abuse. 

Even a very elementary acquaintance with the Catholic 
position should suffice, one would think, to make this atti- 
tude intelligible. Can any reasonable man, confronted with 
the divisions of Christendom, maintain that the Scripture is 
easy of interpretation. Our Saviour thought it needful to 
expound the Old Testament to the two disciples on the way 
to Emmaus. The Eunuch of Queen Candace, asked whether 
he understood what he was reading, cried out: “And how 
can I unless some man show me?” And this was before the 
Epistles of St. Paul and the Apocalypse of St. John were ever 
penned. By many non-Catholics the attitude of the Church 
to the Scriptures has been quite fully grasped. One would 
ask for nothing fairer or more discerning than the late Dr. 
James Gairdner’s treatment of the subject in the first volume 
of his book, Zollardy and the Reformation in England. 
Speaking of the medizval Church he says: 


The feeling was that Scripture was a thing too sacred to be 
handled by any but a sacred order of men trained to use it 
properly ; and familiar as we have become witha vernacular Bible, 
if we could only transfer ourselves backwards some centuries 
to a period when the sacred text had always been studied in Latin, 
and when laymen who could read had been accustomed to quite 
other literature, we might not feel upon reflexion that the vul- 
garization of Holy Writ was a thing altogether free from ob- 
jection. 


Again, on a later page of the same work, we may read this 
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correction of what Dr. Gairdner calls “a vulgar error which 
was sedulously propagated by some even in Sir Thomas More’s 
day, and which has been current ever since—that the Church 
of Rome was always opposed to any translation whatever of 
the Bible and to its use by laymen.” 


The truth is [he continues] the Church of Rome was not at all 
opposed to the making of translations of Scripture, or to placing 
them in the hands of the laity under what were deemed proper 
precautions. It was only judged necessary to see that no un- 
authorised or corrupt translation got abroad, and even in this 
matter it would seem the authorities were not roused to special 
vigilance till they took alarm at the diffusion of Wycliffite trans- 
lations in the generation after his death. . . . The clergy, in 
short, as they were charged with the care of men’s souls, were 
bound, according to the prevailing view of their duty, to see 
that what men read was entirely wholesome. We may well feel 
in the twentieth century, as we have done for some centuries 
past, that the law of perfect liberty is best, and the attempt which 
Rome still keeps up to control such matters by the “ Index ” 
deserves as little sympathy as it commands. But if we would 
understand the history of past times, we must enter into the spirit 
of past times. We must conceive of the clergy as a self-govern- 
ing body having a divine commission to guide, direct and even 
control the laity in all that concerned the welfare of their souls, 
expounding Scripture to them according to their several needs, 
while inculcating the principles of the faith and commanding 
obedience to Church ordinances as the necessary means of grace. 
To allow the use of Scripture to get out of their control when 
it was easy to keep it under their supervision would have been 
on their part a manifest dereliction of duty. 


All this seems to me temporate and just, as we should ex- 
pect the conclusions of an able and sober-minded Anglican 
scholar to be who had for fifty years devoted his time and 
his energies to the study of one particular period of English 
history. Further, Dr. Gairdner undoubtedly puts his finger 
upon the point which was uppermost in the minds of the 
orthodox ecclesiastics of the early fifteenth century when he 
says: 


That which made Wycliffe's translation so objectionable in the 
eyes of his contemporaries was not corrupt renderings or anything 
liable to censure in the text, but simply the fact that it was com- 
posed for the general use of the laity, who were encouraged to 
interpret it in their own way without reference to their spiritual 


' Gairdner, Lollardy, Vol. I. pp. 105—106. 
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directors. To the possession by worthy laymen of licensed trans- 
lations the Church was never opposed ; but to place such a weapon 
as an English Bible in the hands of men who had no regard for 
authority, and who would use it without being instructed to use 
it properly, was dangerous not only to the souls of those who read, 
but to the peace and order of the Church.! 


In close accord with the general trend of Dr. Gairdner’s 
observations, we find another Anglican scholar, the Rev. J. P. 
Whitney, in the authoritative Cambridge History of Eng- 
lish Literature, expressing an equally temperate view regard- 
ing the medizval Church's attitude towards the Bible. It is 
worth while also to notice that, as Mr. Whitney’s essay was 
contributed to a volume, the preface of which is dated March, 
1908, his views can hardly have taken their colour from Dr. 
Gairdner’s monograph which was only published in the same 
year. Be this as it may, Mr. Whitney remarks that among 
Wyclif’s opponents “men like Bishop Brunton of Rochester 
also had a deep love for the Scriptures,” and he adds that 


- “the language often used as to ignorance or dislike of the 


Bible at the time is much exaggerated and mistaken, as the 
works of Rolle indicate.” Further, speaking of Wyclif's own 
treatise, De Veritate Sacre Scriplure, the same writer notes 
that here, 


while there are already complaints that preaching is interfered 
with, there are no complaints that the Bible in the vernacular is 
prohibited: indeed, the history of the English translations before 
Wyclif show that such was not the case. We have already seen 
in the case of Rolle how translations were made for dwellers 
in religious houses. ... The translation of the Bible into 
English was not prohibited, but the use now made of it was 
leading to a claim for stricter control. . . . The changed atti- 
tude of the Church—the way in which it laid stress upon its 
right of controlling the reading of vernacular translations, and 
was led to regard popular literature, when likely to supersede its 
own teaching, with suspicion—was due to the history of Lollardy. 

The Church, which had been so long the guardian of unity, 
found itself confronted by forces forming nations and tending 
to disruptions. To control and guide these forces would have 
been a noble work, but it was a work of supreme difficulty, not 
to be wrought by short-sighted or selfish men. . . . The claim 
made by the Lollards that “each lewd [#.e., uneducated] man 
that shall be saved is a real priest made of God,” tended to 
weaken the power of the Church, its power for good as well as 


' Gairdner, Lollardy, I. p. 117. 
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for evil, and naturally made “ worldly clerks cry out that Holy 
Writ in English would make Christian men at debate, and sub- 
jects to rebel against their sovereigns, and therefore ought not 
to be suffered amongst lewd men.” Medieval notions of free- 
dom differed from our own, and, as a rule, freedom to do any 
special work was held to belong only to a corporation licensed 
for the purpose.' 


For my present purpose I have not thought it necessary to 
quote the criticisms with which Mr. Whitney—very naturally 
from his standpoint—tempers his account of the attitude of 
the medizval English Church in this matter, but he clearly 
has no sympathy with the statement recently made that “ until 
comparatively recent times the Bible was steadily kept away 
from the people by Popes and clergy.” It was Wyclif him- 
self, he reminds us, who pointed to other nations with trans- 
lations of the Bible in their own tongue, and asked why Eng- 
land should not have the same. Dr. Gairdner quotes the 
passage here referred to in full, and at the same time answers 
Wyclif’s question with true insight into the mind of the clergy 
and the conditions of the times. 


The worthy realm of France [says Wyclif] notwithstanding all 
lettings hath translated the Bible and the Gospels, with other 
true sentences of Doctors, out of Latin into French. Why should 
not English men do so? As lords of England have the Bible 
in French, so it were not against reason that they hadden the 
same sentence in English; for thus God's law would be better 
known.? 


The answer returned by Dr. Gairdner is twofold, and it 
seems to me that the two points he makes have not in general 
met with the full attention they deserve. Even Miss Deanesly’s 
conscientious discussion of the whole subject in 7he Zollard 
ible (with its valuable appendices, notably the treatise of 
William Butler), gives the impression of being too intent upon 
a controversial purpose to attach full weight to such con- 
siderations. Anyway, Dr. Gairdner, to our thinking very 
rightly, insists that an extensive scheme of translation of the 
Bible into English before Wyclif’s time was not to be looked 
for, simply for the reason that English literature (as distinct, 
of course, from Anglo-Saxon literature) was only then at its 


' J. P. Whitney in The Cambridge History of Eng. Literature, 11. pp. 58—63. 
* Mathew, English Works of Wyclif, (E.E.T.S.), p. 429. The note upon this 
passage, p. 530, might now be much expanded from S. Berger’s Bible frangaise. 
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birth. “No considerable work of either Chaucer or Gower 
had appeared in their own mother-tongue before the death 
of Wyclif."" French, as he goes on to remark, was still the 
language of the Court and cultivated people. When he cites 
“ Mandeville’s” travels as written originally in Latin by an 
Englishman, and then translated into French, Dr. Gairdner 
seems to have overlooked the results of recent research, but 
there is a sound basis for the general conclusion that “an 
English reading public could hardly have existed very long 
when Wyclif began to set on foot the translation of the Bible.” 
No doubt it would be rash to dogmatize, but the evidences 
which exist in abundance down to the middle of the four- 
teenth century of the domination of French, or more correctly 
of Anglo-Norman, among the more educated classes in Eng- 
land are such as to incline to the belief that, if it had not 
been for some convulsion of a social nature—perhaps the 
Black Death or the Peasants’ Revolt—which occurred towards 
the latter half of the same century, the prevalent language in 
this country under the Tudors, and perhaps down to our own 
day, might have been not English but Anglo-Norman. Surely 
it is a striking fact that when so typically English a prelate 
as Bishop William of Wykeham in 1378 wanted to ask a 
little service of the not less typically English Sheriff of Ox- 
fordshire, Edmund Stonor of Stonor, he writes to him in 
French; and such portions of the Stonor correspondence as 
are preserved from the fourteenth century show that this was 
not peculiar to William of Wykeham, but was a common 
practice. It would be possible to give many similar illustra- 
tions, but I prefer to quote from a recent utterance of Pro- 
fessor Studer, of Oxford, who possesses a special competence 
in this matter: 


Until the middle of the fourteenth century {he writes] Anglo- 
Norman remained in every sense of the term a living language, 
and the natural medium of expression of a considerable portion 
of the population, of the king’s household, the nobility, the clergy, 
and even the merchants. Nay more, it was steadily gaining 
ground. A recent investigation [by F. J. Tanquerey, Recueil de 
lettres anglo-francaises, Paris, 1916] has shown that before 1 300 
few letters were written in Anglo-Norman except by members 
of the aristocracy, but fifty years later all but the lowest classes 
of the community conducted their correspondence in that 
language. .. . Fora long time Anglo-Norman maintained it- 
self as the language of the aristocracy. In the 14th century it 
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was used by William Twich in his Ar¢ de Venerye (a treatise on 
hawking), by Sir Thomas Gray in his Scalacronica (1355), and in 
many satires and political songs. The regulations of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford were drawn up in Latin and French, and students 
were forbidden to converse in any other language; and when 
Bishop Stapeldon (A.D. 1319) wished the nuns of Polsloe Priory 
fully to understand his meaning, he drew up his injunctions not 
in English but in Anglo-Norman.! 


Professor Studer further reminds us that Anglo-Norman, 
though differing, like the speech of Chaucer’s Prioress, from 
“French of Paris,” was not a jargon, but an independent 
language, as homogeneous in character as the majority of 
French dialects; and also that it was closely related to con- 
tinental Norman, from which it derived its phonetic system 
and the bulk of its vocabulary. Further he declares: 


The earliest translation into French of any section of the Bible, 
that of the Books of Kings, was made in this country. Versions 
of the Psalter, the Gospel of Nicodemus, the Book of Revelation, 
etc., followed in course of time. Poems based on Biblical stories 
are numerous and still imperfectly known, but they are surpassed 
in number by treatises on the deadly sins, the follies of man- 
kind, poems on the love of God, exhortations to saintly life— 
dull reading when judged by modern standards, but not devoid 
of interest as the source of some of the earliest Middle English 
writings.? 

But apart from the fact that before the close of the four- 
teenth century there was hardly any reading public to which 
an English translation of the Bible could have been ad- 
dressed, Dr. Gairdner is undoubtedly right in his contention 
that according to medizval views there was a certain dese- 
cration of sacred things involved in the idea of rendering the 
words of Holy Writ, the simplest prayers of the Church, or 
even any unfamiliar philosophical conception into the speech 
of the people. To us who now for centuries have prided 
ourselves upon the possession of so noble and vast a store- 
house of words, capable of expressing the sublimest specula- 
tions and the deepest pathos of the human mind, the sug- 
gestion must seem preposterous that any sense of profana- 
tion or incongruousness could have been associated with the 
idea of translations into the vulgar tongue. Nevertheless, 


* Paul Studer, Taylorian Professor of the Romance Languages, The Study of 
Anglo-Norman (1920), pp. 11—12. 
2 Ibid. p. 19. 
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the doubt whether such a process was quite fitting and rever- 
ent was unquestionably real enough. Neither is the point 
of view so wholly incomprehensible, when one recalls the 
jarring sensation one has often experienced in hearing noble 
thoughts, whether they belonged to the domain of literature 
or of religion, associated with some vulgarity of accent or 
manner which seemed to rob them of all their sublimity. 
One thinks of rich textures trailing in the mire, of sensitive 
and refined innocence in the atmosphere of a pot-house. But 
whether we can analyze it and explain it to ourselves or not, 
the feeling was undoubtedly there. It comes out very 
strongly in the decree of Archbishop Berthold of Mainz in 
1486; it is reproduced by Knighton in his comments on Arch- 
bishop Arundel’s action in 1408, and, in fact, in the con- 
stitutions then drafted by the Provincial Council. But per- 
haps no more significant evidence of the persistent survival 
of the same instinct can be produced than a few stanzas ap- 
pended by R. Pynson, the printer, by way of exvoi to the 
edition of the Calendar of Shepherds, which he published 
in 1506. I quote, in modernized spelling, the first two 
stanzas, which are alone relevant: 


Remember clerkés daily do their diligence 

Into our corrupt speech matters to translate; 

Yet between French and English is great difference, 
Their language in reading is douce and delicate; 
In their mother tongue they be so fortunate 

They have the Bible and Apocalypse of Divinity 
And other noble books that in English may not be. 
Wherfore with patience I you all desire, 

Beware of the rising of false heresy, 

Let every perfect faith set your hearts afire, 

And the chaff from the corn clean out to try. 

They that believeth amiss be worthy to die, 

And he is the greatest fool in the world ywis 
That thinketh no man's wit is as good as his. 


The verses are rather halting and confused, but they evi- 
dently strive to convey two separate trains of thought, ideas 
which were probably dominant in the minds of many eccle- 
siastics at this period. The first is that French being a more 
literary language, and itself of Latin stock, was a fitter vehicle 
for the communication of spiritual ideas than the barbarous 
speech of the northern islander. The second was the danger 
of misuse by private interpretation. The man who trusted 
his own judgment might easily fall into heresy and come to 
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a bad end. As regards the former difficulty there was un- 
doubtedly some difference of opinion among ecclesiastics 
regarding the propriety of using translations—the feeling 
seems to have been analogous to the variations in the opinion 
of school-masters as to the admissibility of “cribs.” Even 
those who tolerated the vernacular versions regarded their 
action as a condescension to weakness and strove to give the 
impression that to use such aids was not quite playing the 
game. An extract taken by Dr. Gairdner from the Chastising 
o} God's Children, a work written for nuns early in the 
fifteenth century is, as he says, highly instructive and 
interesting : 


Many men reproveth to have the Psalter, or Matins, or the 
Gospel, in English, or the Bible, because they may not be trans- 
lated into no vulgar word, as it standeth, without circumlocution 
after the feeling of the first writers which translated them into 
Latin by the teaching of the Holy Ghost. Natheless I will not 
reprove such translations, ne I reprove not to have them in Eng- 
lish, ne to read on them where they may stir you to more devotion 
and to the love of God. But utterly to use them in English and to 
leave the Latin I hold it not commendable, and namely in them 
that been bounden to say. their Psalter or Matins of our Lady, 
For a man’s confessor giveth him in penance to say his Psalter 
withouten any other words—and [i.e., if] he go forth and say, 
it in English and not in Latin, as was ordained, this man, I ween, 
doeth not his penance. Skills [i.e., reasons] I may show reason- 
able and many; but because that I trust to God that ye will 
not use your Psalter in that manner, therefore I leave off to 
speaken of this matter, and counsel you, as I said before, that 
ye pray entirely in time of your service whereto ye been bounden 
by the ordinance of Holy Church and in the manner as it was 
ordained by our holy fathers.1 


It was undoubtedly this spirit of conservatism, at the back 
of which lay an obscure realization, that the unity of the 
Western Church was immensely strengthened by the fact of 
its possessing one common liturgical language, which led 
many ecclesiastics to look askance at all vernacular transla- 
tions, even of such simple formulz as the “ Our Father” and 
the Creed. And their mistrust was in some measure justified 
by the facts. Probably the most lasting step towards a final 
breach with Rome which was brought about in the reign of 
Henry VIII., was the abolition of Latin for the public and 


1 Gairdner, I. p. 112. 
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private prayers of the people. Down to the date of Henry's 
open defiance of the papacy, out of over a hundred editions 
of the Primer (the layman's prayer-book), printed for the 
English book trade, not one is known to contain the Office or 
the Psalms in English. It was not, most assuredly, that the 
bishops wished to put difficulties in the way of the people 
understanding the prayers they said, but they wished them 
to be familiar with the Church’s liturgy in her own chosen 
ecclesiastical language. Once the practice of using trans- 
lations became universal, it was felt that it would be very 
difficult to maintain the same acquaintance with, and interest 
in, the ritual of the altar, and still more of the Office. When 
we speak of the restrictions laid by Roman authority upon 
the free circulation of the vernacular Scriptures, it must not 
be forgotten that the same rather jealous control was main- 
tained over all versions of the Missal, Breviary, and Books of 
Hours. The Bull published by St. Pius V. on March 11,1571, 
is of considerable interest in this connection. 

To sum up. It is the general opinion of those who have 
paid most attention to this special branch of research—not 
only of Catholics like Janssen and Jostes, but also of such 
non-Catholic authorities as Walther, Gairdner and S. Berger 
—that the Church of the Middle Ages did not systematically 
keep the Bible out of the hands of the people or forbid verna- 
cular renderings on principle. As Samuel Berger has shown, 
a version of the entire Bible in French was produced at Paris 
between 1226 and 1250, while another complete transla- 
tion into Anglo-Norman was written, probably on English 
soil, in the early part of the next century; numerous printed 
editions followed when this method of multiplication became 
available. In Germany there was certainly a translation of 
the whole Bible in use before the invention of printing, and 
we know of fourteen printed editions in High German and 
of four in Low German, which all appeared before Luther’s 
translation of the New Testament. In relation to all these 
renderings, the Church for the most part refrained from any 
official interference. Some individual ecclesiastics encour- 
aged the movement, others opposed it and held it to be dan- 
gerous. When, however, as in the case of the Albigenses 
in Provence, of the Beghards and Béguines in Germany or the 
Lollards in England, these translations of the Bible into the 
vernacular began to serve as an instrument for the under- 
mining of the Faith and the propagation of heresy, the Church 
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imposed stringent restrictions; but no general prohibition of 
such versions was ever incorporated in the text of the Canon 
Law. As for the study of the Latin Vulgate, this has always 
been encouraged by the Church, practically without restric- 
tion. It is interesting to note that Chaucer and Gower, 
Wyclif’s contemporaries, and both of them laymen, possessed 
an excellent knowledge of Scripture. ‘ He has a deep sense 
of religion,” says Mr. G. C. Macaulay, speaking of the latter, 
“and is very familiar with the Bible.” Yet he had no liking 
for John of Gaunt, and he calls Wyclif ‘a new Jovinian and 
a sower of heresy.” No more absurd calumny was ever per- 
petrated than that which maintains that to the average 
student of the Middle Ages the Bible was a sealed book. 
In modern times, now that a certain level of education is 
generally prevalent, that good Catholic translations are every- 
where procurable and that the more active propaganda of 
heresy has spent much of its fury, the attitude of ecclesias- 
tical authority towards the reading of the Scriptures in the 
vernacular has passed to a new and much more approving 
phase. Writing to Cardinal Bourne, in his capacity of Pre- 
sident of the Catholic Truth Society, on March 2, 1915, the 
present Holy Father, through his Secretary, strongly com- 
mends the work of the circulation of the Gospels in the 
vernacular : 


The work of opening a way into every Christian household for 
the books of the Holy Gospels is one to which assuredly the 
highest possible praise is due, for thus, as we see, are made 
known the words of life which tell of all that was said and done 
by God our Saviour, to the end that men by faithfully giving 
heed to them as to a light shining in a dark place, may be led 
mearer to the true Light of our souls and aroused to follow 
Him more closely. . . . It was with no little gladness of heart 
that the Holy Father learned of the work of the Society and of 
its diligence in spreading far and wide copies of the Holy Gospels, 
as well as of other books of the Holy Scriptures, and in multi- 
plying them so as to reach all men of good will. Most lovingly, 
therefore, His Holiness blesses all who have put their hand to 
this very excellent work. 


It would not be easy to express approval in more emphatic 
terms than these. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


“ Pax ROMANA.” 
The Catholic Students’ International. 


EEN in its proper perspective, it would be hard to 
S exaggerate the importance of the International Con- 
gress of Catholic Students which concluded its labours at 
Fribourg on July 23rd. 

The Congress, it will be recalled, was organized by the 
joint efforts of the Swiss, Dutch, and Spanish Catholic Uni- 
versity Federation, with a view to the formation of an Inter- 
national Union, embracing all similar associations in the 
world. And though it was found neither desirable nor pos- 
sible to create an organism as definite and precise in its scope 
and character as the Swiss Committee had desired, yet their 
faith and energy were amply rewarded, both by the practical 
results achieved, and by the immense impetus which the Con- 
gress has given to the cause of Catholic Fellowship through- 
out the University World. 

The Associations of Fribourg itself, whose history from 
the twelfth century onward is so intricately interwoven with 
the progress of Catholic culture, contributed not a little to 
these happy results. Not only the neutrality of Swiss soil, 
but also the particular position of the town, clinging, as it 
does, on the steep banks of the Sarine, the dividing line be- 
tween the Latin and Germanic cultures, fit it pre-eminently 
to be a place of reconciliation. Again, its young University, 
profoundly attached to Rome, and yet uniting in its academic 
life students and professors of twenty nations, stands as a 
symbol of the intellectual unity of Catholicism. 

It would be tempting to dwell upon the beauties of the 
old City state, its sloping squares, rich churches, and the 
many fountains with which Hans Geiler enriched it, or upon 
its winding city walls, which were the joy of Ruskin. Or 
again, upon the incomparable welcome given by the Swiss— 
surely most courteous of men—to their fellow-students of so 
many lands, who had gathered somewhat bewildered at Fri- 
bourg in response to their invitations, but who were soon in- 
fected by their intense good will and passionate convictions. 
VOL. CXXXVIII. L 
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But I will pass to a short summary of the Conference, and 
its importance to the Catholic world. 

Briefly, under the name of “ Pax Romana,” an organism 
was brought into being, consisting of a periodical Assembly 
or Council of Delegates, an International Standing Com- 
mittee, and a Secretariat. All questions relating to the 
advancement of Catholic culture, the defence of Catholic 
interest in the Universities, the promotion of international 
good will, and the attitude of students to social and scientific 
problems of the day, will come within the scope of this 
Assembly. It will be the task of its Executive to keep 
Catholic Students’ Societies in every country informed about 
the activities and needs of their colleagues throughout the 
world, to arrange the interchange of visits between the Uni- 
versities, and in every way to encourage friendly relations 
between them. 

Among other duties of the Standing Committee of the Pax 
Romana is one of considerable importance to the outer world. 
As the result of a proposal which we were authorized to make, 
and which was unanimously adopted, the Standing Committee 
will undertake to see that the affiliated Catholic Associations 
are duly represented, when desirable, by an official delegate, 
at International Congresses of non-Catholic movements, of 
whose action Catholic students cannot afford to be ignorant, 
and with whom intelligent collaboration is becoming increas- 
ingly inevitable. This will at once tend to prevent the indis- 
criminate immixtion of Catholics in Inter-denominational 
Conferences, and yet enable the Catholic point of view to be 
stated authoritatively, keep Catholic students well informed 
of the movements about them, and encourage International 
co-operation to develop upon a sounder basis in the religious 
and intellectual spheres. 

The programme of the Congress, which was held in the 
Hotel Cantonal, from the 19th to the 23rd July, included a 
formal opening by Mgr. Besson, Bishop of Lausanne and 
Geneva, an address of welcome on the part of the Federal 
Government, five full sessions, and the work of numerous 
sub-committees. It began with Mass and Holy Communion, 
in the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas in the Bourg, and 
ended with Benediction in the Memorial Church of Blessed 
Peter Canisius. But between these two sacred landmarks 
a long and difficult road had been successfully traversed, 
the first individualism and diffidence had been dispelled, 
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and the seemingly overwhelming obstacles of national pre- 
judice overcome: finally, the growing sense of Catholic unity 
had resulted not only in promoting the most cordial good 
will, but in creating that powerful instrument for reconcilia- 
tion and progress which has been outlined above. 

The politics of the Conference, into which it would be tedi- 
ous to inquire at any length, forced me and my colleagues of 
the British Delegation to play a more prominent part than 
the modesty and imperfection of the organization of our 
Catholic students in this country led us to expect. I can- 
not, however, proceed to give a comprehensible account of 
our contribution to the common task, without a few words 
of personal explanation. 

A National Federation of University Catholic Societies 
does in fact exist among us, in an embryonic condition, thanks 
to the untiring labours of the Rev. Father Martindale, S.J., 
and his “ Inter-University Magazine.” It was not unnatural, 
therefore, that the promoters of the Fribourg Congress should 
have urged him, as the motive power of the movement in this 
country, to attend it. Unable, however, to do so personally, 
he deputed me to act on his behalf, and thus to represent, 
in a general manner, the Catholic Students of our English 
Universities. 

In view of the unwillingness quite naturally manifested 
by the French, and to a lesser extent by the Poles and Bel- 
gians, to accept the International Union in the form presented 
by the Swiss, and the not less natural disappointment of the 
Italian Delegates, Signor Spataro and Signorina Martoni, who 
had themselves planned to organize a similar Secretariat in 
Italy, the English Delegation had by no means an easy part 
to play. Indeed, the task of circumventing these difficulties 
seemed to fall in large measure upon us, and we felt our 
labours had not been in vain, when, on the last day of the 
Congress, the Statutes of the International Secretariat and 
Council, which were accepted unanimously and enthusiasti- 
cally, were presented conjointly by M. Prélot of the French, 
and Herr Menken of the German Delegation, standing side 
by side before the Assembly! 

So much talent was displayed by speakers of different 
nationalities, that it is impossible to do them justice in a brief 
review, but we are bound to pay a tribute to the courtesy 
and ability of M. Prélot, the admirable counsels of Dr. Son- 
nenschein, and the statesmanlike and good-humoured inter- 
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vention of the Baron de Montenach. Mr. Max Gressly, the 
young President of the Swiss Catholic Association, made an 
excellent chairman, and Signor Spataro, who was elected first 
Vice-President of the Council, moved even those who did not 
understand his eloquent Italian. Nor shall we easily forget 
the fervent utterances of Dr. Rudolf the Austrian, the urbane 
interpellations of the Czech-Slovak Count de Silva Tarouca, 
or the bearded Dr. Brom of Holland, who moved about the 
Council Chamber reconciling differences of opinion, always 
consulted and consulting, simpiy exuding mirth and 
geniality. 

We were impressed, if not almost overpowered, by the 
importance attached by the Organizing Committee (Dutch, 
Spanish and Swiss) and by the Assembly of Delegates to 
the collaboration of English Catholics in this enterprise. 
From the reading of Cardinal Bourne’s letter, which I was 
privileged to bear with me, to the almost royal farewell given 
to us as our train left Fribourg on the afternoon of the 23rd, 
we were subjected to a series of ovations. And if I may 
speak with all humility of the contribution which seems to be 
most appreciated of us by our fellow-Catholics of the Con- 
tinental Universities, it is that we approach the problem of 
International co-operation from a somewhat different angle,— 
that our position enables us (when we care to use it) to take 
something like a bird’s-eye view of the situation. I conclude 
this from the reception given to a passage in my speech at 
the opening session, in which I touched on the outlook of our 
scattered Catholic Community in this country. I emphasized 
the fact, which I believe to be true, that while full of sym- 
pathy for our neighbours whose memory of the war weighs 
more heavily upon them, we were acutely conscious, first of 
the desire of our countrymen as a whole for Peace and for 
International Co-operation—a desire to which we conceived it 
our duty to give a Catholic interpretation—and, secondly, 
of the very genuine aspiration towards reunion and fraternity 
among non-Catholic Christian bodies. I urged that the high 
claims of the Roman Church obliged Catholic students of all 
countries to unite to take up the challenge thrown to them 
by men of good will, without the fold: only united could 
we vindicate the essential note of the Catholicity of the 
Church, by building the peace of the future upon the sure 
foundations of the Faith, Charity, Justice, Forgiveness, and 
Self-sacrifice. 
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English Catholics of the coming generation, too often con- 
tented with their own narrow circle, would do well to realize 
the treasures that lie in store for them, will they but collabor- 
ate more closely with their colleagues in foreign Universities, 
and also to perceive the useful and often decisive part which 
their peculiar position often enables them to play in the Inter- 
national field. 

Where all else fails, the Church can unite: and the suc- 
cess of the Congress at Fribourg emboldens us to look with 
more confidence at the prospects of a Society of Nations, 
such living elements of which are already united among them- 
selves, and concerting common action upon the sound basis 
of Christian principles. Let us hope that those many thou- 
sands who will contribute to the work of the “ Pax Romana”’ 
will prove worthy of the blessing which Benedict XV. has 
bestowed upon its organizers. 

JOHN EPPSTEIN. 
(British Delegate to the Fribourg Congress.) 


Countries Represented at Fribourg. 


Austria Holland Luxembourg 

Belgium Hungary Portugal 

Czecho-Slovakia Ireland Poland 

Denmark Italy Spain — representing also 20 Spanish- 
speaking States of Central 
and South America. 

England ava Sweden 

France | Switzerland 

Germany Lithuania U.S.A. 





A MODERNIST ON CHRISTIANITY. 


VER since the Reformation the non-Catholic world has 

been engaged in a vain endeavour to maintain its belief 

in revelation without acknowledging a teaching Church. The 

effort has proved so demonstrably vain that many have aban- 

doned revelation altogether, whilst amongst those who still 

hold that God has spoken to man outside the natural order, 
no certainty exists as to what God said. 

The pathetic yearnings for Christian unity amongst the 
sects can therefore never find fulfilment, so long as they reject 
what has proved to be the only possible means of unity, viz., 
the recognition in the Catholic Church of a living authority, 
ruling by God’s commission and interpreting His revelation 
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definitely and infallibly. There is no middle course, as 
history unmistakably shows, between such an institution and 
complete religious chaos. The ultimate criterion of revealed 
truth is either God, speaking through an outward agency like 
the Church, or God, instructing and guiding the individual 
conscience. Human experience with a million voices pro- 
claims that He has not normally chosen the latter way to teach 
mankind. He must, therefore, if He has revealed Himself 
at all, have employed the former. 

Yet because men dislike the notion of a human, although 
divinely-guided authority, or because they consider that the 
Church has not made good her claims, the old endeavour 
to reach supernatural truth by reason alone is constantly being 
repeated by those who are reluctant to give up revelation. The 
whole theology of Protestantism, in so far as it is capable 
of logical expression, is an attempt of the sort, and only its 
vagueness and versatility enable it to survive the attacks of 
the rationalist. The Protestant apologist is ultimately faced 
with the retort— My reason reaches the opposite conclusion 
to yours: why should I trust to yours rather than my own?” 
Or if he is a modernist, he practically goes over to the 
rationalist camp and confesses that those dogmas only are 
true which reason can verify. Consequently his own beliefs 
are in a state of flux, for human knowledge is always pro- 
gressing and necessitating changes in previous convictions. 

A devout writer of the sort in the 7imes Literary Supple- 
ment! some months ago, makes an elaborate attempt to ex- 
plain Development of Doctrine on modernist principles, in 
the course of which he displays such ignorance of the charac- 
ter of God’s revelation, and of the functions of the Catholic 
Church, and such insensibility to the logical outcome of his 
own argument, that he provides for our instruction and guid- 
ance a highly typical exhibition of the religious mentality 
with which the Catholic apologist has nowadays to deal. 

The general implication of his whole position is that 
historic Christianity is not God’s final revelation. “It is 
likely, and even certain, to be constantly transformed,” for 
“Life is change.” Basing his argument on that analogy, 
he neglects to notice that through all the changes of life the 
living thing persists identically the same. Growth and de- 
velopment do not necessarily involve self-contradiction, and 
there are many unchanging things in life, amongst them 


1 “ Continuity in Change," 7.L.S., Mareh 24th. 
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human nature itself, the laws of mind, and the absolute values 
of morality. Moreover, he makes the usual modernist con- 
fusion between Christianity in the abstract and Christianity 
as understood by this or that individual. No sane man will 
deny that the individual can never have a complete, and 
will often have an erroneous, understanding of the Christian 
faith, and that therefore the contents of his faith are liable 
to change, and even to reversal, with the growth of his know- 
ledge. But that any advance in human learning will necessi- 
tate a change or reversal of any article in the defositum 
fidei committed to the Church, all Catholics will and must 
deny: otherwise the Church will have been proved to have 
taught error. Our modernist does not shrink from this 
charge. ‘Even the Roman Catholic Church, which boasts 
its changelessness, boasts in vain. The Catholic of to-day 
believes what the Catholic of a thousand years ago did not 
believe and ‘disbelieves what he believed.” The question, 
as we have just now pointed out, is not what the Catholic, 
who may be more or less well-instructed, believes or does 
not believe, but what the Catholic Church teaches. To prove 
his point, our logician would have to show that the Church 
now teaches as of faith what she long ago implicitly or ex- 
plicitly denied, or now denies what she once taught—and 
that he cannot do. Many learned men have made the attempt 
in vain. He is on surer ground when he admits that none 
of the sects, “the freer, more fluid, more susceptible Chris- 
tian bodies . . . not even the greatest and most traditional 
of them—the Anglican Church—pretends to have been in- 
fallible in the past, or expects immunity from change and the 
confession of error in the future.” Precisely what we should 
expect from man-made institutions, which have not the 
promise of indefectibility nor of the abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit. 

In illustration of the changes to which Christianity, in the 
opinion of our writer, is liable in the future, he mentions two 
problems that call for solution, one of faith and one of con- 
duct. The first is embodied in the question—‘* What think 
ye of Christ?”’ The second takes this form—* How is a sin- 
cere acceptance of Christianity to be reconciled with a free 
and generous view of civilization?’ Thus he assumes that 
the central fact of Christianity—the Divinity of Christ—must 
still be a matter of debate amongst Christians, instead of be- 
ing the unshakeable basis on which the whole system rests, 
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and he implies that the growth of “civilization” calls for a 
certain change in the traditional ideal of Christianity. So 
urgent does he think the need of settling these “ problems” 
for the sake of the new generations, that “even the Roman 
Church finds, especially in America, that it cannot prevent 
their discussion.”” That will be news to Catholics, who have 
hitherto imagined that, in America and elsewhere, the fact 
that Christ is the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity is 
accepted by all members of the Church, and that, moreover, 
there never was from the start any want of harmony between 
the true ideals of human life and the Christian religion. 

The writer himself is apparently an Arian. “Christianity 
without a Christ who is in some sense more than mere man, 
is almost a contradiction in terms ’’"—that seems to be as far 
as he can get in his confession of faith, if faith it can be 
called, which he views as a conclusion of reason. His notion 
of a fallible non-teaching Church and a progressive revelation, 
of a mainly human Christ with a message chiefly for his 
own time, leads him to scout the idea that any doctrine can 
be considered immune from reconsideration and possible 
change. 

He owns that early Christianity did gradually realize the 
full implications of Christ’s Godhead. “The Fathers . 
by their definitions on the one hand, kept Christianity from 
dissolution into a thousand warring sects, and on the other, 
distinguished it for ever from the dying cults of Paganism 
by giving it . . . a real intellectual creed.’ But because 
the sects which broke away from the Church in the sixteenth 
century have gradually lost their faith in Christ’s divinity, 
this strange reasoner concludes that the Christological 
achievements of the Fathers met with “a much less final 
success than was believed in the centuries which followed” 
the earliest. ‘‘ All the creeds which owed so much [to the 
Fathers] contain statements which must seem to us either 
untrue, or at least far too bold, clear-cut and precise for the 
fit teaching of these high mysteries. . . . Blessed are they 
we now feel, who have not understood or defined, but yet 
have believed, lived and loved.” 

We have here once again the common modernist fallacy 
which implies that, because some things are mysterious and 


1 His definition of faith shows him to be essentially a -‘ heretic,” one who 
selects his creed for himself and holds it on the basis of reason. ‘‘ To-day,” he 
says, ‘‘there are far more people than ever before whose faith is a thing chosen 
by themselves, after questioning and inquiry.” 
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indefinable, nothing can be clearly stated, that, because the 
manner of a mystery is beyond our ken, the fact of the mystery 
must also be vague. Catholics at any rate know that there 
is no “ problem” concerning the Nature and Personality of 
Christ. He is truly God and truly man, all that God is by 
nature and all that man is by nature, and the two natures 
are united in the same Person. Those words are clear enough 
to convey a very distinct and definite idea to all generations, 
but if ever they should become ambiguous to her children, 
the Church has the power and the commission to make their 
meaning plain. But the Church cannot fully explain the 
Hypostatic Union, the process by which the Infinite is allied 
with the finite, nor the mystery of the Trinity, nor the mode 
of the Real Presence, though these are all defined dogmas. 
She only defines what is capable of definition. There is no 
blessing in vagueness, and the proper objects of belief and 
life and love are certainty and truth. 

For the need of reconciling Christianity and modern 
civilization with its wider outlook and changed scale of values, 
the writer points to the limitations, as he fancies them, of 
the “historic Christ,” a Jew addressing people of a narrow 
mentality and alien culture. “ We know,” he says, “ that 
many of our highest moments and best activities are con- 
cerned with things hardly if at all mentioned in the New 
Testament: with art or literature, science or business, the 
love of nature, the work of education, or the public service. 
We want a Christianity which knows that one who gives him- 
self wholly to music or astronomy is as fully a Christian 
as one who gives himself wholly to the service of the altar or 
to work amongst the poor.’’(!) The whole argument here is 
fallacious. Our Lord in His teaching dealt with eternal prin- 
ciples,the relations between Creator and creature,the primary 
dictates of morality, the basic facts of human psychology— 
things which are applicable to all times and circumstances. 
The writer confuses earthly interests with those that concern 
man’s final destiny; he does not distinguish between the 
natural and the supernatural, and so he makes the preposter- 
ous claim that the cultivation of the arts and sciences—did 
not the heathen do these things?—should be considered as 
specifically Christian as is the direct service of God or of 
our neighbour. He wrongly supposes that religion is not 
meant to permeate every form of human activity, forgetting 
that “ whether we eat or drink, or whatever else we do, we 
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should do all for the glory of God.’’ Does he imagine that 
our Lord’s trenchant sayings—“ Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and His justice and all things else shall be added 


unto you”’; or “ Take heed and beware of covetousness of 
y > { 


every kind, for a man’s life doth not consist in the abundance 
of things that he possesseth”’; or “ What shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” or His 
warnings against scandal, or about the need of being pre- 
pared for death, or His exhortations to single-mindedness 
and purity of heart, have no bearing upon art or literature or 
commerce or education? The fact that he finds, in the non- 
Catholic community around him, the practice of Christianity 
confined to one day in the week and not much in vogue then, 
should not lead him to suppose that it is Christianity that 
needs reforming or bringing into harmony with “ civiliza- 
tion.” He must rather try to banish the individualistic 
spirit of Protestantism that makes religion a private matter, 
not to be obtruded on public notice. If he looks to Catholic 
countries such as England before the Reformation or pre- 
sent-day Ireland or Spain or parts of France and Italy, he 
will not find Christianity divorced from everyday life. Edu- 
cation in those lands is religious, public opinion respects and 
recognizes religion, it is a living influence, the salt of civiliza- 
tion. The “ problem” he sets forth so portentously has long 
ago been solved, or, rather has never really existed amongst 
genuine Christians. It is Protestantism that has committed 
a crime unknown even to heathendom ancient or modern, of 
banishing God from His own creation, and setting up the 
idols of art or nature or literature or commerce or whatnot 
in His place. 

It goes without saying that our modernist misunderstands 
and misrepresents asceticism, mixing up precept and counsel. 
But we cannot discuss him further. We have called his 
gropings pathetic, for there is no denying his earnestness 
and zeal for truth. But his truth is what he troweth: he has 
no fixed objective standard: he is outside the authentic tradi- 
tion: he rejects the service of faith. Therefore, for all his 
sympathy with intellectual difficulties, he has no message: he 
balances antitheses but cannot reconcile them; he pulls down 
but cannot construct: his Christianity is a selection from 
ancient Oriental documents arranged to promote the pursuit 
of natural virtues, not by any means the historic Christianity 
of the Catholic Church. 

J.K. 
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A TYPOGRAPHIC MEMORIAL OF FATHER SOUTHWELL. 


AVING occasion some few weeks ago to examine a huge 

folio volume at the British Museum in which are 

bound up certain placards, handbills, papal decrees, and other 
miscellanea, mostly of ecclesiastical interest, the present writer 
stumbled upon a broadside, which, as may there be read, 
was “ printed at Doway, by Lawrence Kellam, at the signe of 
the Holy Lambe, 1606.” The margin of the sheet has been 
cut down, except perhaps on one of its sides, so that it is not 
easy to guess the size of the paper upon which it was originally 
printed. The letter-press, however, is enclosed in an elabor- 
ate border of printer’s ornaments, and this frame-work 
measures some twelve inches in height and is rather more than 
nine inches in width. It is thus roughly about the size of a 
page of 7he Tablet, but relatively a little broader. Within 
the border is printed a poem, in two columns, seven stanzas 
on each side. The heading is arranged in four lines thus: 


A POEM 
DECLARING THE REAL PRESENCE OF 


CHRIST IN THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 
OF THE AULTAR 


There is no indication of the author’s name, but those who 
are familiar with Father Southwell’s writings will not fail 
to recognize a poem included in nearly all modern editions 
of his works: 

In paschal feast, the eud ot ancient rite, 
An entrance was to never-ending grace; 
Types to the truth, dim glimpses to the light, 
Performing deed presaging signe did chase; 


Christ’s final meal was fountaine of our good, 
For mortal meate He gave immortal food. 


This poem is lacking in the Elizabethan editions which bear 
the title M@onie, but it may well have been excluded from 
these by reason of its subject. On the other hand, it is found 
both in the Stonyhurst Manuscript and in that of the British 
Museum, and it appears in the Continental editions of 1616 
and 1620 under the title of “The Christian’s Manna.” As 
the readings of these two last agree exactly with those of the 
broadside of which we are speaking, it seems probable that 
it was printed in these from a copy of this same sheet. This 
supposition is very much strengthened by the fact that the 
sixth stanza, as it stands in the MS. copies, is omitted in the 
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broadside, and omitted also in the two editions of 1616 and 
1620. As the stanza in question is, if anything, of a some- 
what higher level than the rest, we can hardly suppose that 
the printers can deliberately have rejected it. It runs thus: 


To ravish eyes here heavenly beauties are, 

To win the ear sweet music’s sweetest sound; 
To lure the taste the angel’s heavenly fare, 

To sooth the scent divine perfumes abound. 
To please the touch, He in our hearts doth bed 
Whose touch doth cure the deaf, the dumb, the dead. 


One is in fact tempted to conjecture that this stanza was 
probably added by the author in England, and that the broad- 
side represents an old first draft of the poem, which was 
found among the papers of some friend on the Continent and 
thought worthy of separate impression. So far as we are 
aware, no other poem of Southwell’s was ever printed in this 
form, and it has apparently not been identified as Southwell’s 
by the British Museum authorities. As a relic of the typo- 
graphical activities of the British exiles on the Continent this 
broadside seems to be quite unique. On the other hand, 
Lawrence Kellam, the printer, is well known. At his press 
was produced, in 1604, the first post-Reformation Rituale 
for the use of the missioners in England, under the title of 
Sacra Institutio Baptizandi, Matrimonium ceiebrandi, etc. 
juxta Usum insignis Ecclesia Sarisburicensis ; and it was he, 
too, who printed in 1609—161!10 the first edition of the 
famous Doway Bible, 7he Holie Bible translated . . . with 
Helpes ... by the English College of Doway. 

H. T. 


II. TOPICS OF THE MONTH 


It was an American’s idea to embody, as an 
integral part of the Versailles Treaty that 
ended the World-War, the war-weary world’s 
aspirations towards permanent peace in the 
elaborate scheme of “the League of Nations.” Yet it is America 
more than any other cause that has prevented the League of 
Nations from growing up, by rejecting it as past amendment, and 
thus condemning it to a stunted and sickly infancy. And 
now President Harding proposes to injure still further its pro- 
spects of life by himself usurping some of its functions and 
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attacking some of its problems in his own particular way. On 
July 1oth, after many diplomatic dal/ons d’essai, he announced 
that he had asked the principal Allies to take part in a Confer- 
ence at Washington on Limitation of Armaments ; that, moreover, 
as part of the same question he had suggested that the Powers 
interested in Pacific and Far Eastern questions should take oc- 
casion of this Conference to seek a common understanding and 
policy in those quarters. Now, if America had not so deep-rooted 
a distrust of the League of Nations, it was obviously the business 
of the latter body to initiate such a Conference, and the Presi- 
dent's action is manifestly another blow at its prestige. But 
lovers of peace will not care by what particular instrumentality 
that blessing is secured, and the tentative and limited efforts of 
Mr. Harding may possibly achieve more than the complicated 
machinery of the League he detests. France, in spite of fair 
words, has no use for it officially: there is no sign yet that re- 
sponsible English statesmen take it seriously: it is overshadowed 
by the Supreme Council which does not act yet prevents action: 
it is still a League of victors and neutrals, and though it is doing 
useful work on a minor scale it is not yet an effective means for 
preventing war. So we welcome the President’s invitation, to 
which all the Governments concerned have cordially replied, and 
we are especially glad that considerations of matters of policy 
will precede the discussion about armaments. As it is policy 
that dictates armaments, once a certain harmony of interests is 
established, the abandonment of competitive forces will neces- 
sarily follow. 


The Expenditure We need not reiterate what we have so often 
on emphasized that the world cannot afford its 
Aemements. present expenditure on preparations for war. 

It was an intolerable burden when things were 

comparatively prosperous, not only delaying the removal of many 
social evils but actually adding to their number. Since the war 
the burden has been increased five-fold, and we are much less 
able to bear it. The workers of the world have a right to ask 
why, since Prussianism is broken and destroyed and can be kept 
from reviving by union amongst the nations, these colossal arma- 
ments are being maintained and increased. Against whom are 
the several Powers arming? Great Britain’s Army is twice the 
size it was in 1914; Army, Navy, and Air Force combined will 
cost this year £200,000,000,. The Premier says the Conference 
at Washington will make no difference to our naval programme, 
which includes the building of four capital ships at a probable 
cost of £10,000,000 each. Japan has not scrapped her naval 
programme and is spending 32.0 per cent of her revenue on 
ships alone. America, building feverishly against Japan, spends 
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10,2 per cent of her enormous income merely on her Navy. No 
wonder the President calls a halt. In 1927 these two Navies will 
be approximately of the same relative strength as they are to-day, 
and millions on millions of pounds will have been spent to achieve 
that result! In Europe France is spending 23.4 per cent of 
her revenue on armaments, Italy 40.7 per cent, Greece 41.0 per 
cent, Belgium 33.0 per cent—what business could prosper under 
such ruinous rates of insurance? No better indication could be 
given of the little influence the various peoples have over the 
foreign policy of their rulers than the persistence of the latter 
in seeking security in the most wasteful possible way, viz., by 
arming against each other instead of combining with each other 
and pooling their resources for mutual safety. 


The success of the Conference will obviously 
wee depend h ibility of agreement be- 

Preli epend upon the possibility gree 
Settlement. tween the Pacific Powers. Whatever good 
reason there may have been twenty years ago 
for the British alliance with Japan, the political situation has 
so completely changed, with the disappearance of Germany and 
Russia in the Pacific and the new international mentality 
struggling for expression in the League of Nations, that its con- 
tinuance seems to be a gratuitous menace to peace. No sound 
reason has been given for its renewal, and the opposition of 
Canada and other Dominions has forced the Government to the 
temporary expedient of declaring that it need not lapse till it is 
explicitly denounced. Japan has used it to aggrandize herself 
in the East. The scizure of Korea has no parallel save in the 
partitions of Poland, and the retention of Shantung, in defiance 
of right and justice, is one of the minor mortal sins condoned by 
the Versailles treaty. The time has gone for partial alliances 
leading on the old provocative Balance of Power. If alliance 
is necessary, the fact that China, Japan, America, North and 
South, Canada, Australia, and Great Britain are already combined 
in the League of Nations forms a sufficient basis for a Far- 
Eastern Concert. A united policy should disclaim all shadow 
of aggression, respect the territorial integrity of China, and dis- 
countenance any attempt to secure exclusive commercial advant- 
ages. Some outlet, in Mexico for instance, or South America, 
should be provided for the overflow of the Japanese population, 
which is excluded from America and the Dominions, and must 
be, presumably, until the Japanese standard of living and culture 
approximates to the level of the English-speaking races. Har- 
mony of purpose and interest secured, the Navies in the Pacific 
could be reduced to a few cruisers, just enough to police that 
great ocean, and thus a beginning at least made of reduction 
everywhere. The old principle of commercial imperialism— 
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Trade follows the Flag—responsible for a thousand acts of ag- 
gression and injustice, must be discarded once for all if peace 
is to be secured, 


. The sudden and remarkable change in Govern- 
, FR ag a ment policy towards Ireland indicated in the 
: ge : : ; 
Wreckers. Downing Street conference with Irish leaders 
and the proclamation of a truce, besides being 
a welcome return to Christian principle, has been justified so 
far by results. The conference is suspended but the truce con- 
tinues. One must be in the country to realize what the relaxation 
of tension has meant for both sides: the whole atmosphere has 
changed, and with the return of hope has come a disposition to 
forgive and forget. Downing Street must have been surprised 
and moved by the spectacle of crowds in prayer outside its bar- 
riers. No police protection has yet been devised against attacks 
of that sort, and we cannot doubt that they had some effect upon 
the deliberations within. Prayers are still needed, for the ob- 
stacles to peace and a real union of hearts are formidable. Apart 
from the attitude of those in England who still retain the strange 
conception of the Irish being a subject people, “owned ” by the 
larger island, instead of being a sister nation united under the 
same Crown, there is the Ulster difficulty, accentuated rather than 
minimized by the recent establishment of its Parliament. We 
have nothing to do here with political difficulties which politicians 
have made and can remove. But it is our duty to repudiate 
once again the assertion, based on a false idea of the spirit and 
practice of Catholicism, that Irish unity cannot be attained be- 
cause of religious differences. Bigotry was once more in full 
cry in Belfast and its neighbourhood on the fatal Twelfth of July 
—the day the Truce began: so little had the King’s appeal to 
forgive and forget affected the soi-disant loyal Orangemen. The 
utterances of men like Messrs. McGuffan and Coote, members of 
the new Parliament, breathed the old senseless fury against 
“Rome” and all her works: there was no break in that evil 
tradition, now more than a century old, that singles out the 
Catholic religion for periodical anathema and fosters a vile spirit 
of hatred and contempt towards its professors. That spirit is 
not, alas! confined to words, as witness the exclusion of many 
thousands of Catholic labourers from work in Belfast on account 
of their creed and the recent riot which anticipated the Twelfth 
in Belfast and rendered nearly 150 Catholic families homeless. 
The persistence of this tradition, in defiance of reason and exper- 
ience, points to early and systematic training. Children are 
taught to curse the Pope as soon as they can lisp, and when they 
grow up they hear their curses echoed in varying degrees of bitter- 
ness from the pulpits of Orangedom. Only when it is seen that 
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this artificially-maintained spiritual rancour no longer subserves 
his material interests can we hope that the Orangeman will join 
the rest of the modern civilized world in respecting the beliefs 
of those who differ from him and ceasing to make religion a 
cloak for his malice. 


Meanwhile a little wholesome ridicule may 


a help in the same direction. The modern non- 
Bigotry. Catholic is tolerant enough, but the misrepre- 


sentations of history and of the secular press 
predispose him to distrust the Catholic Church. Otherwise we 
might hope to see the anti-Roman diatribes of Orangedom copied 
into our comic papers. Here is a Twelfth-Day pronouncement 
of Mr. Coote, M.P., a man who has already threatened his un- 
fortunate leader with revolt if he shows the slightest symptom 
of bowing the knee to Baal— 


This Sinn Fein upheaval is not confined to Ireland,—it is 
world-wide, organised as only Rome can organise. It is 
trying to break up the free principles of Government en- 
joyed by nations holding the truth of God: it is Anti-Christ 
in action: it is opposed to every code of Christian morality: 
it is dishonouring to God, and will fail. For the most diplo- 
matic of reasons this Church puts at the head of this move- 
ment a hare-brained Spanish-American Irishman and his 
staff and council dare do no other than carry out his behests, 
while poor Ireland is duped, drugged and made to drag 
the Church's juggernaut car, etc., etc. 


The mania here displayed is prevalent in other quarters also, al- 
though the réle of Rome is sometimes transferred to the even 
more formidable Jew, or, the even more pervasive Bolshevik. The 
Duke of Northumberland seems to have it badly, and he shares 
the malady with the Morning Post. A recent advertisement in 
the latter reads thus, capitals and all: 


PREPARING FOR ANTI-CHRIST. Our JUDAIZED 
PRIME MINISTER embraces alien De Valera, heeding 
not the cry of MARTYRS’ BLOOD! “The JEWISH 
WORLD ” approves of CARDINAL BOURNE! DARK 
forces behind “ BRITISH ” INDUSTRIAL magnates con- 
spire with LABOUR “ LEADERS ” to ENSLAVE the loyal 
workers, to create misery and to DEVELOP REVOLU- 
TION! RELIGIOUS HYPOCRITES, mistaking “ the 
serpent lifted-up ” for Christ, see a ‘“‘ NEW AGE ” coming 
in. ... And OUTRAGED HEAVEN withholds the 
HEALING RAIN from a parched devil-ridden earth. 
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Generalization is largely an automatic function of the intellect: 
we think in c!1sses and categories, and, under the spur of fear, 
the unbalanced mind is apt to see Jews or Jesuits or Bolsheviks 
everywhere. The remedy is to go by evidence and to make sure 
that it is real. Two-thirds of Belfast's objection to Irish unity 
would disappear with the disappearance of the “ Fear of Rome” 
—a wholly unfounded hate-inspired emotion. 


: The trials at Leipzig of Germans accused of 
. End —— crimes against humanity in the war have fol- 
“pag S- lowed a perfectly natural course. The accused 
posed as patriots, pursued after the declara- 
tion of peace by a malignant enemy. Popular sentiment was 
behind them in that réle, and the judges would have been more 
than human if they had ignored public opinion. We can imagine 
similar difficulties in the way of perfect reparation, were French 
or British criminals being tried at the demand of Germany in 
London or Paris. Indeed, the sense of justice professed by the 
Allies was discredited by the fact that no similar trials of non- 
German war criminals have anywhere been instituted, though 
Germany is ready to furnish lists with evidence: it is thus made 
to seem that only the vanquished can be brought to book. The 
accused in many cases made a boast of the immoral principles 
of militarism,—that military necessity or convenience is above 
all law. In one case, that of General Stenger, the attitude of the 
Court was so partial that the French delegation were ordered to 
attend no more trials. This seems to have had some effect, for 
the last and worst case of all, the trial of the officers concerned 
with the sinking of the hospital ship, Z/andovery Castle, and of 
the boats with nurses on board that escaped, was conducted with 
some sense of the important issues at stake. The captain of the 
submarine had fled from justice, but his two lieutenants were 
sentenced to four years’ imprisonment, though without the penal 
servitude which the Public Prosecutor demanded. The Allies 
have reserved to themselves the right to decide whether justice 
has been substantially satisfied by this series of test trials. We 
hardly think that their decision will be favourable. 


If the press accurately reflects the minds of 


— the public, the summer season which is draw- 
Frivolity. ing to a close reveals a want of serious thought 


on the part of the community which amounts 
to a tragedy. Europe at our doors is still famine-stricken and 
tavaged by disease, and the failure of the Russian harvest, due 
to fire following on drought, will add millions to the lists of the 
destitute. Yet with us there is a mad and increasing pursuit of 
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pleasure and sport: the paper money which disguises our 
practical bankruptcy is freely flying about. Whole acres of the 
Press are devoted to advertising luxuries, varieties of undercloth- 
ing, different forms of amusement. The Great Fight swallowed 
up all other interests one hectic week-end. An observer has 
calculated that about one-third of the space of the daily Press 
is devoted to sport. Yet, although trade depression has caused 
the Government to break one after another their solemn engage- 
ments with different industries—coal, agriculture, housing,—thus 
rendering it more difficult to conceal the disappearance of the 
country’s prosperity, the persuasion that because we “won the war” 
therefore all is well, is apparently as deep-rooted as ever. The 
war brought interest and usefulness into many idle lives, called 
and not in vain for sacrifice from the pleasure-seeker, but now 
that the need has passed, the reaction has caused a lamentable 
exhibition of waste and frivolity. 


Terrible is the disillusion of the worker. 

The Flattered during the war and paid sometimes 

Ward Paste. exorbitantly when labour was scarce and need 
great, himself bearing in the field the brunt of 

the conflict and sacrifice, he finds himself now not wanted, and 
the high wages, which he enjoyed and thought permanent, falling 
more rapidly than prices and often not attainable at any level. 
He is misgoverned, but there is no malice in the misgovernment, 
only human folly and imprudence and the clash of economic 
laws, which have not, like Nature’s laws, been harnessed to man's 
service. So long as he is content to remain a wage-slave with- 
out capital or share in industry, the worker will be exposed to 
the fluctuations of wages. Capital is the fly-wheel which carries 
the machinery over the dead points. Nothing is more dishearten- 
ing to the reformer than the short-sightedness with which the 
najority of the workers fight for the mere weekly wage, and 
make no attempt to rise out of that servitude. The development 
of human personality, the proper welfare of the family—these 
things are impossible without personal property. Yet none of his 
leaders tell the worker so or point out the degradation of being 
a “hand,” however well paid, and having your children fed and 
educated by the State. No doubt the Government should not 
have promised to make the land fit for heroes. Governments 
cannot legislate avarice and selfishness out of the human heart, 
although they might punish the expression of them more severely. 
The land could have been made fit for heroes only by all classes, 
heroes included, making up their minds for five years or so of 
hard work and continued sacrifice to repair the waste of war. 
That is the price which preference for the ways of barbarism 
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in settling disputes inevitably exacts: there is a consequent moral’ 
and material relapse which can be counteracted only by an in- 
sistence on an higher ideal. Let us hope that one of the per- 
manent lessons of the worker will be—a realization of the fact 
that war doesn't pay but is merely a less evil than intolerable 
injustice, and that both can be avoided by a sound and con- 
structive will to peace. 


The Saturday Review has so long been an 
enemy to Catholicism and to the countries 
which profess that faith that the recent change 
in the editorship and the advent of a more 
tolerant regime is to be welcomed. Papers of the “ Prussian ” 
type, such as is the Morning Post and was the Saturday Review, 
do untold harm to the reputation of this country abroad, for they 
are quoted as typical, although they voice the opinions of but a 
small minority. When will a certain section of soi-disant Christians 
learn that the Christian law is a rule for man socially as well as 
individually, and that, in so far as it embodies the natural law, 
no one can escape it by disowning Christianity? It is the Prus- 
sian-minded that chiefly oppose the combination of peoples for 
the better securing of international justice on the plea that the 
State would thus be forfeiting her absolute sovereignty. The 
State has no absolute sovereignty, even in the natural order, being’ 
wholly subservient to God’s law, and she stands to gain rather 
than to lose by any machinery which makes justice more readily 
and perfectly accessible than does the bloody and uncertain 
arbitrament of war. Peace at any rate now stands a better chance, 
so far as the influence of the Saturday Review extends, by reason 
of the new spirit noticeable in its pages. Bigotry is a sufficiently 
hideous thing in itself, but combined with that form of racial 
arrogance known as Imperialism it makes a very noxious 
compound, 


Prussianism 
in 
the Press. 


. , In an eloquent essay in a Sunday paper last 
A Sick Society month Mr. James Douglas wept over the 
and : ; . 
Its Cure. spiritual decadence of the day, diagnosing the 
disease with skill enough yet only vaguely hint- 
ing at the remedy. ‘England has no time for God” was the 
burden of his plaint, and “ England must find time for God” 
was all he could offer by way of cure. He did not mention that 
God has sent His only-beloved Son into the world, precisely that 
all who believed in Him should not perish, nor that that Son had 
founded a Church to perpetuate His work of redemption, nor 
that that Church, one, visible, authoritative, infallible, still exists 
amongst men. The last named fact, presumably, he does not 
know, or else he would surely have mentioned it, as perhaps 
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having a bearing on the moral recovery of this country. England 
as a whole has been severed for over three centuries from the 
God-appointed means of salvation: whatever Christianity comes 
to her folk is fragmentary, uncertain, contradictory: a multitude 
of sects bearing a diversity of messages stand between England 
and a full measure of God's truth and grace. Under God's 
inspiration these Christian sects are trying ai present to unite, 
for the scandal of their disunion neutralizes whatever is helpful 
in their message, but their efforts are doomed to failure, for they 
lack the necessary means of union, a living and infallible in- 
terpreter of the meaning of God’s revelation. England 
accordingly will find God only inadequately and with great diffi- 
culty, unless she turns to the God-appointed mode of access so 
well known to her past generations and enters once more into 
the Catholic Church. 

That is not to say that we may not hope for some sort of re- 
covery based on the experience of the bankruptcy of materialism. 
We agree with Mr. Douglas that the moral state of England and 
of the world generally is worse than it was before the war— 
another argument against the conception of war as a purgation 
of evil. There is a marked increase of avarice, selfishness, class- 
hatred, frivolity, swindling, lust, and cruelty. The worst elements 
of the war spirit are kept alive by the continued use of force 
in various quarters. Yet the castigator of public morals must dis- 
criminate and not apportion blame, as is so frequently done, to 
the lower classes. They are what their “betters ” have made 
them. If they are idle and thriftless, the sight of the idle and 
spendthrift rich encourages them: if they are selfish they are 
confirmed in selfishness by the unblushing pursuit of sordid in- 
terests by the moneyed world around them: if they are vicious, 
the flagrant immorality of “high society " mitigates their vice; 
if they despise the marriage bond, that is no more but rather less 
than they see dukes and duchesses, Members of Parliament, 
officers, professional men, and the cultured and leisured classes 
doing without any loss of repute amongst their fellows. It is 
the upper classes that most need conversion and are the hardest 
to convert. 


The doctors are both legally and morally right 

Professional in resisting the recent claims of the judiciary 
Soarecy. to have the power to demand the violation of 
professional secrecy. The notion that confi- 

dences made to lawyer or doctor will not in all circumstances be 
held sacred would destroy one of the bonds of civilized society. 
Impious attempts have been made from time to time to compel 
confessors to commit sacrilege by divulging what they have learnt 
in confession. The duty of confession may sometimes be so 
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onerous that the Church takes the utmost pains to make the peni- 
tent secure, and therefore she adds the sanction of sacrilege to 
her prohibition of the disclosure of any knowledge acquired under 
the Sacramental seal. In the natural order a similar rule would 
seem to be necessary. Private information given only to secure 
professional assistance is still the property of him who gives it, 
and is not at the free disposal of the recipient. But if there is 
any evident fraud about the matter, if the information is given 
simply to seal the lips of him who receives it, then of course the 
case of professional secrecy does not arise. 


. The Bible Congress last month will do much to 
whe aa stimulate interest in the Scriptures amongst 
Congress. Catholics who, happily within reach of the oral 
Tradition of the Church, are sometimes apt to 
overlook the written, to their considerable loss. The Congress, too, 
will have shown non-Catholics that the Church, so far from being 
apathetic in respect to the Book which she guards and guarantees, 
is full of reverence for it as God's Word, and has, in fact,protected 
it from disintegration and abuse. Her work is by no means finished : 
the attacks upon the Bible vary with each age, and she has con- 
stantly to find new lines of defence. At the Congress itself there 
was not wanting the stimulus of outside criticism. In addition 
to writing a pamphlet, which will no doubt receive attention from 
those immediately concerned, Mr. G. G. Coulton, a well-known 
Cambridge professor, put questions to several of the speakers, but 
was prevented by lack of time from pushing home his arguments, 
With admirable foresight, the Report! of the papers read, edited 
by Father Lattey, was ready at the close of the meeting, and should 
be of great interest, especially to Catholics who could not attend. 
We can do no more than mention it here, and also another 
Catholic enterprise connected with the Bible—a projected Bible- 
Library, consisting of a monthly series of twopenny pamphlets 
giving a consecutive course of instruction on the Sacred Books. 


THE EDITOR. 


' The Religion of the Scriptures: Papers from the Catholic Bible Congress, Cam- 
bridge: Heffer. Pp. 106. Price, 3s. 6d. net. 

2 The Bible-Library : first 12 numbers by Most Rev. A. Goodier, Archbishop 
of Bombay. Manresa Press, Roehampton, LondongS. W. 

















NOTES ON THE PRESS 


III. NOTES ON THE PRESS 


[A summary survey of current periodicals with a view to recording 
useful articles which 1) expound Catholic doctrine and practice, 2) expose 
heresy and bigotry, and 3) are of general Catholic interest.] 


CATHOLIC DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 


Bible, Inspiration of the [Hugh Pope, O.P., in Dudlin Review, July, 
1921, p. 81). 

Bible-Reading and Bible Prohibition [H. Thurston, S.J., in Month, Aug., 
1921, p. 150}. 

Bible, Catholics and the [F. H. Calnan in J/rish Ecclesiastical Record, 
July, 1921, p. 17]. 

Incarnation, The Reasons for the [L. I. Walker, S.J., in Catholic World, 
July, 1921, p. 473]. 

Scripture, The Study of Holy [C. Lattey, S.J., in Catholic World, July, 
1921, p. 433). 


CATHOLIC DEFENCE. 


Cambridge Congress, An Assailant of the [H. Thurston, S.J., in Zadiet, 
July 16, 1921, p. 68). 

G. G. Coulton on Monastic Morality [Egerton Beck in Month, Aug., 
1921, p. 128). 

Divorce and the Church [H. Gil, S.J., in Razin y Fe, June, 1921, p. 152). 

Religious Experience, The Theory of [H. Pinard, S.J, in Revue 
@' Histoire Eccles., July, 1921, p. 306}. 


POINTS OF CATHOLIC INTEREST. 


Augustine's Confessions, Sincerity of St. [P. Batiffol in Revue des Jeunes, 
July, 1921, p. 129]. 

Catholic Church in pre-Saxon Britain [Sir B. Windle in Catholic World, 
July, 1921, p. 444]. 

Jerome, St.: His Life and Labours [Cardinal Gasquet in Dudlin Review 
July, 1921, p. 1). 

Limpias, Apparent movement of fixed objects at [H. Griinder, S.J., in 
Razény Fe, July, 1921, p. 351]. 

Union of Greek and Latin Churches, 1274—1438 [M. Viller in Revue 
@ Histoire Eccles., July, 1621, p. 260). 
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REVIEWS 


I—EARLY APOLOGETICS! 


HE study of the early history of Catholic thought seems 
to become increasingly popular judging by the enter- 
prise of the S.P.C.K. in issuing their admirable translations 
of Christian Literature. Of the early Christian writers few 
are more important than Eusebius Pamphili, Bishop of 
Cesarea in Palestine, whose great apology for Christianity is 
here presented for the first time in English. It is an apolo- 
getic work, intended to strengthen the faith of the instructed 
Christian as well as to convince the cultured catechumen. 
Divided into twenty books, of which only the first ten survive 
entire, it continues his previous “ Preparation for the Gospel,” 
which was chiefly devoted to a refutation of pagan calumnies 
against Christianity, by setting forth the strong argument 
against the Jews which is to be found in the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. His purpose is to show that our Lord's 
Life and Labours, His Death and Resurrection, and the 
founding of His Church, are foretold with great exactness 
and detail in the Scriptures, and to draw therefrom an irre- 
sistible proof that our Lord is the Messiah, and His Church 
the Church of God. To this end he examines the Hebrew 
Scriptures in detail, gathering together their witness to each 
point in a masterly way. 

However, in this work he displays, not only his profound 
acquaintance with Scripture, but also the inadequacy of his 
theological learning. Intimate with the chiefs of the Arian 
party, inheritor of an Arian tradition, he goes astray in his 
desire to harmonize conflicting doctrines. Reading the 
Demonstratio, we cannot help seeing, as Mr. Ferrar very 
clearly shows in his lucid Introduction, that he has not got 
a firm grasp on the dogma of the Divinity of Christ, the 
absolute eguality in essence between the Father and the Son, 
“The Second,” [é.e., the Word], he tells us, “by sharing in 
the being of the true God, is thought worthy to share His 
Nanie, not being God in Himself, nor existing apart from 

1 The Proof of the Gospel, being the Demonstratio Evangelica of 


Eusebius of Czsarea: translated, with Introduction and_ Notes by W. J. 
Ferrar. London: S.P.C.K. 2 Vols. Pp. xl. 271,257. Price, 30s. net. 
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the Father who gives Him Divinity” (v. 4). This passage 
—too long to quote in full—is characteristic; it contains his 
curious mixture of incompatible doctrines; the absolute 
Unity, or rather Unicity, of God—.e., God the Father—s 
that the Second Person is an inferior God, together with the 
true Divinity of the Word. Consequently the reader feels 
that on this subject Eusebius was certainly not at one with 
the Catholic Church, and had adopted tactics which we are 
familiar with in modern heretics—the unconscious sacrifice 
of what is absolutely fundamental with a view to securing 
a merely verbal and external harmony. 

Of the translation itself it is only necessary to say that it is 
very well done, presenting the work in scholarly, readable 
English; the paper, print, and general get-up, too, are good, 
which, perhaps, justifies the rather high price. In the notes 
the original Greek has been given wherever any doubt or 
difference of opinion as to the meaning could arise. Con- 
sequently, the student is furnished with what is practically 
a well-edited and well-translated Greek text, with adequate 
notes and a useful Introduction. 





2—PREHISTORIC RELIGION' 


NE may be excused for rubbing one’s eyes at the first 
O sight of this book; one asks in amazement, where is 
the evidence that can justify a work of over four hundred 
pages on a subject such as this? Nor, indeed, does Pére 
Mainage produce more in the way of evidence than we had 
looked for, or at all events more in the way of certain prob- 
able conclusions. On the contrary, the learned Dominican 
opens his final remarks by expressing regret that the examina- 
tion of so much material has led to so little in the way of 
conclusions. ‘‘ What we know of the religion of the qua- 
ternary age is, in truth, very little. It is easy to sum it up 
in a few lines” (p. 418). 

That being so, the reader will probably be glad to have the 
summary itself summarized. Palaeolithic man, then, was 
religious, feeling the emotion that we ourselves feel when 
faced with the hereafter and with the hidden powers that rule 
the universe. This religious sentiment must have moved him, 
as it moves existing primitives (that is, men in the same stage 

' Les Religions de la Préhistoire: L’Age paléolithigue. Par Th. 


Mainage, Professeur d’histoire des religions a |’Institut catholique de Paris. 
Paris: Desclée, De Brouwer et Cie. Pp. 438. Price, 30 francs. 
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of development), to seek to know the ultimate Cause of the 
world wherein he lived ; he would know and adore his Creator 
and ‘Judge. This monotheism, without disappearing, de- 
generated into a naturalistic cult, obviously practised by 
hunters dependent upon animals for all things, which de- 
veloped eventually in the direction of magic. Quaternary 
man believed in the life beyond the grave, and endeavoured 
to secure happiness to those who passed into it, in ways very 
material. For the rest, there is much that is inconsistent 
in his religion; it is far from being a logical system. 

We may at once offer two comments upon these results. 
In the first place, totemism is conspicuous by its absence. 
As a matter of fact a whole chapter is dedicated to it, but 
the conclusion reached after a careful consideration of the 
question is that prehistoric man is not totemistic. A later 
chapter is practically taken up with the idea of God, and 
perhaps it is as well to put in a word of caution. Pére 
Mainage, in his summary, speaks of primitive man having 
kriown and adored his Creator; in this he appears to be 
following the usage of some other writers, who must not be 
understood to mean a knowledge of the Creator as such. 
The strictly philosophical concept of creation is the fruit of 
reflection too difficult for primitive man. 

The results, then, are somewhat meagre, but they are toler- 
ably certain, being reached by a cautious sifting both of the 
direct and indirect evidence, the latter the examination of 
modern primitives. So much that is superficial and unre- 
liable is written about prehistoric religion that it is a great 
gain to have sure guidance in the matter. That is furnished 
us by this work, and in the end one must admit that it is well 
worth the long and laborious investigations which alone can 
put one in the position to impart it, and the method and 
fruits of which it is a privilege to have laid open to view. 
The text is well printed, and is helped out by illustrations 
both numerous and good. 


3—AN ABBOT OF WESTMINSTER! 


OR all who are interested in the administration of a 
medieval monastery there is an immense amount of 
carefully verified detail to be found in the Bishop of Wor- 
cester’s monograph dealing with Walter of Wenlock, who 


1 Walter de Wenlock, Abbot of Westminster. By Ernest Harold Pearce, 
Bishop of Worcester. London: S.P.C.K. Pp. 236. Price, 12s. net. 1920. 
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ruled the Abbey of Westminster from 1284 to 1307. The 
great value of Dr. Pearce’s investigation lies in the fact that 
almost every item of information is derived from a personal 
examination of the original documents, nearly all unpublished 
and most of them never before made use of. As might be 
expected from the nature of the materials, the record is very 
fragmentary, and at every turn we find that with regard to 
episodes which we have been able to follow just sufficiently 
far to get interested, our curiosity cannot in the end be satis- 
fied because the records have perished. But despite these 
drawbacks, the book makes a substantial addition to our 
knowledge regarding the inner workings of a medizval abbey, 
often supplying information which we should probably look 
for in vain in any of our other available sources. The story, 
for example, of Walter de Wenlock’s journey to Rome for 
papal confirmation after his election, abounds in curious 
details, which shed a valuable light upon the methods of 
monastic travel, especially on the financial side. Very valu- 
able, also, though probably the less studious reader will be 
repelled by the abundance of dry figures, however skilfully 
presented, is the section devoted to an account of the abbatial 
estates and the abbots’ expenses and debts. As Dr. Pearce 
reminds us more than once, the monastic muniments are a 
business collection. Both the abbot, on his part, and the 
prior and community on their part, had large territorial 
responsibilities, and to administer these we find a sound 
system of management in thorough working order. “The 
smallest documents,” he says, “relating to these affairs, such 
as orders to pay and acquittances for sums received, were 
carefully docketed, but private and personal matters were as a 
rule not laid up in store. So the abbots as a class have 
not left us their personal or general correspondence.” Prob- 
ably the most generally-interesting chapter in the volume is 
the account, though the subject has previously been dealt with 
by Professor Tout, of the great burglary from the treasury 
at Westminster, which took place in 1303. Our materials 
enable us to follow the case pretty closely, but there are 
many points which cannot be cleared up, and the identity 
of the real culprits still remains a mystery. But in connection 
with this chapter, we may quote a passage which has a bearing 
on the general question of monastic observance. Bishop 
Pearce repudiates the charge made by Professor Tout of 
excessive slackness on the part of many of the inmates. 
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There was, indeed [the Bishop tells us] a report bruited against 
the morals of one monk, whom the Abbot and Convent defended, 
apparently with success, and the names of two or three others 
must be introduced in circumstances which, to say the least, are 
suspicious. But anyone who wants to accuse Wenlock’s Convent 
of a general slackness at this period must reckon with the Domes- 
day chartulary which contains a record of hundreds of trans~ 
actions. . . . At any given date quite a number of monks were 
either Obedientiaries-in-chief or held subordinate posts, and at 
this time there is no justification for accusing either these or 
the remainder of a failure in conventual duty. 


We can only say in conclusion that the Bishop of Wor- 
cester’s book leaves the impression of a thorough and 
scholarly piece of research, marked by a patient industry 
which extends to every detail, not excepting even the index. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
THEOLOG!CAL. 


W* have no small respect for Professor Burkitt’s authority when he 
is dealing with Latin and Syriac texts, and matters of that kind; but 
ona theological issue suchas that raised in the present essay—Eucharist 
and Sacrifice (Heffer: 1s. net)—his words command less confidence. 
He touches on sacrifice in paganism, in the Old Testament and New, 
in the Roman Canon, in Cranmer’s Second Prayer Book. His brief 
review appears to us faulty chiefly in leaving out of account the Eucharis- 
tic prophecy of Malachy, in itself one of the most important prophecies 
of the Old Testament, and definitely apptied to the Holy Eucharist by 
Justin and Irenzus and the Didache, and implicitly even by St. Paul 
himself (I Cor. x. 20—21). His own view he puts forward as Cran- 
mer’s, but we doubt the justice of this claim: by the ritual, he would 
say, the congregation is “hallowed into the Body of Christ’ and “offeg 
unto God themselves, their souls and bodies, to be a reasonable sacri- 
fice.” This is “perfectly Augustinian” (p. 22). Perhaps, so far as 
it goes; but we can hardly take the author to mean seriously that St. 
Augustine went no farther. Professor Burkitt does not seriously attack 
views diverse from his own, and therefore we shall excuse ourselves 
from argument, and merely express a wish that every writer manifested 
the same courtesy and sympathy towards the Catholic teaching as he 
does. 
DEVOTIONAL. 

It is about fourteen years since we noticed the first volume of the 
Abbé A. Eymieu’s psychologico-devotional series, Ze Gouvernement de 
soi-méme. The fourth and last section La Loi de la Vie (Perrin: 7.00fr.), 
is now before us, published before the third, which 1s still in preparation. 
The chief value ot the work, apart from its exposition of Catholic morality, 
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lies in the copious testimony to the beneficent action of Christian prin- 
ciples, borne by doctors and those who have experience of morbid 
states and by the victims themselves. The stupid men and women, 
who under the plea of ‘“ eugenics’’ deliberately set aside Christian 
morality in matters of marriage and sex, might learn from these well- 
documented pages the inevitable personal and social disaster that fol- 
lows the selfish pleasure-seeking. A thoroughly scientific treatise, using 
both inductive and deductive methods to reach the truth, which is stated 
with the utmost force and clearness. 

Two little treatises on prayer, composed in an arresting form but 
containing traditional doctrine, are published together in the Collection 
des Retraites Spirituelles and called Deux Dialogues sur 1’Oraison 
(Lethielleux: 1.25fr.). The first and longer one is by Pére Ignace del 
Nente, an Italian Dominican who died in the middle of the seventeenth 
century; the other by an unknown author has no definite date, but 
was translated in French as early as 1661. 

The appalling dearth of priests in France has inspired the Abbé R. 
Cocarte, of Boulogne, to write Enfant, que feras-tu plus tard? (Téqui: 
1.00fr.), which is an able exposition of the dignity and labours of the 
priesthood and an appeal to the generous nature of youth to enrol itself 
in its ranks. God gives the call, no doubt, but not necessarily by per- 
sonal inspiration: He may choose the advice of a confessor or other 
friend, or even the perusal of a booklet like this as a means of com- 
municating His will. Certainly the Abbé's little treatise is calculated 
to attract young and unspoiled hearts. 

The Bishop of Dijon, Mgr. Landrieux, historian and theologian, in 
Le Divin Méconnu (Beauchesne: 5.00 fr.) endeavours to make his readers 
realize practically what the faithful generally are apt to overlook, the 
nature of the Holy Spirit and His part in individual sanctification: His 
place in the Trinity, in the Church, and in the soul is set forth with a 
natural transition to the nature of grace and of those divine charismata 
which we style the gifts of the Holy Ghost.. No one who reads this 
book diligently should be able to say that the title has reference any 
longer to him. 

Our only objection to the Garden of the Soul in Pitman’s Shorthand 
(Sir Isaac Pitman: 3s. 6d. net), which nevertheless is duly “ impri- 
matured,” is based on a fear lest the neat and attractive appearance of 
the book should induce Jeginners in the art to try to combine study 
and prayer to the detriment of the latter. Experts will be glad to 
have their favourite book of devotion in so small a compass. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 
The excellent translations of The Letters ot St. Teresa (Bohn), 
made from the complete Spanish collection, and annotated by the Bene- 
dictines at Stanbrook, has reached its second volume, and contains the 
letters written during 1576 (second half) and 1577. They are full of 
the playful, prayerful spirit of the Saint, exhibiting that perfect ming- 
ling of the natural and the supernatural so characteristic of her. 
Considering the large and seemingly exhaustive works that have 
been produced in contemporary France on the subject of the national 
heroine, one may wonder what room there is for La Sainte de la Patrie 
(Letheilleux: 2 Vols.: 15.00 fr.), by Mgr. Touchet, Bishop of Orleans, 
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or even for the smaller work, Sainte Jeanne D’Arc (Beauchesne: 12.00 
fr.), by Pére L. H. Petitot, O.P. Yet there can be no question of the 
utility and importance of these two books. To the Bishop fell the 
providential lot of presiding at the ecclesiastical processes which led 
in 1909 to the beatification and in 1919 to the canonization of the Maid 
of Orleans. This intimate acquaintance with all concerning her, brought 
home to him what none of the biographies seemed to him to lay enough 
stress upon, the heroic supernatural sanctity of Jeanne. A desire to ex- 
hibit that in its true light, joined to the exceptional qualifications which 
his long association with the martyr’s “cause” has endowed him, and 
to an office which makes him, so to speak, the official guardian of her 
fame, has resulted in this noble and authoritative work in which the 
most accurate work is blended with the keenest spiritual insight. 

Pére Petitot’s Sainte Jeanne d'Arc is apparently a later work than 
the Bishop's, but was written before the other appeared. It touches 
only slightly upon the recognition by the Church of her heroic sanctity— 
the after-fame of the Saint—for the author's object is to present a plain 
objective narrative of events, and to clear the story of the Maid from 
various accretions which over-zealous admirers or non-Catholic writers 
have loaded it. In this he has succeeded admirably in the short com- 
pass he allows himself. 

The Vie de la Sainte Vierge (Téqui: 5.0ofr.); compiled from the 
mystical meditations of Sister Anne Catherine Emmerich, is less famous 
than Za Douloureuse Passion, but still it has a considerable vogue, tes- 
tified by the twelve editions which this translation by the Abbé de 
Cazalés has reached. Without much in the Gospel as a framework, 
this “Life is much more the work of the devout imagination than is 
The Dolorous Passion, but it is marked by the same genuine and fer- 
vent piety. 

The Life of St. Louis of Toulouse, written for boys by M.V.K., 
is called A Royal Hostage (Sands: 4s. net), from the fact that he spent 
seven years of his youth in pawn for his father, Count Charles of Anjou, 
at the court of James ot. Aragon. He was one of those like Louis of 
France, who were Saints from their youth: he renounced his royal in- 
heritance to become a Franciscan, was made Bishop of Toulouse at 
the age of 22, and died in the next year. The story is told with plenty 
of local and historical colour, and the moral is clearly but not too 
obtrusively indicated. : 

A singularly touching spiritual biography, an account of the 
Foundress of the Poor Clares in America, Countess Annetta Bentivoglio, 
has been written by Gabriel Francis Powers with the title A Woman 
of the Bentivoglios (Ave Maria Press: Ind.). It was the Roman Revo- 
lution of 1870 that suggested the foundation of convents of the primi- 
tive Rule in the States, and Annetta, who had joined the Order at the 
age of 32, volunteered, out ot her zeal for the ancient observance, to 
go into exile. The story of the strange vicissitudes and obstacles which 
she met, and the supernatural holiness that overcame them, is told 
with great charm and sympathy. 

The career of one who in a particular sense was a “Mother in Israel,” 
Mile. Louise Humann (Téqui: 3.5ofr.), the Alsatian lady, who was the 
chief means, under God, of converting Bautain and Ratisbonne, and 
thus setting on foot the congregations devoted to the conversion of the 
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Jews, is given fairly exhaustively by Mme. Paul Fliche, who calls her 
subject “Une Francaise d'Alsace.” She was a woman of mark on her 
own account, possessed of a deep and ardent faith, a well-cultivated 
mind and uncommon skill in spiritual direction, and her life, which 
lasted from 1766 to 1836, was well worth keeping before the public. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


With the Stimmen der Zeit, the most important of the periodicals 
conducted by the Fathers of the German Province of the Society, are 
issued Ergdnzungshe/te such as that before us—Grundsatzliches zur 
Charakteristik der neueren und neuesten Scholastik: von Franz Ehzrle, 
S.J. (Herder. Pp. 32)—supplementary publications of various sizes deal- 
ing with subjects of special importance or interest. Fr. Ehrle here reviews 
the history of Scholasticism briefly, but with all that breadth of view 
which we expect from his profound knowledge of the Middle Ages and 
Latin learning. We cannot do more than select a few points for notice. 
We agree with him (p.23) that much yet remains to be done in the 
critical study of St. Thomas. His whole system, including even parts 
of little permanent value such as his ideas on physical science, needs to 
be mapped out more clearly and brought into relation with the know- 
ledge of his own time and that preceding ; we need to know more 
clearly what he studied and how far he was original. Again, it is a 
sad fact that the golden age of scholasticism lasted but a short time 
(p- 11), and we believe that Father Ehrle is right in finding the cause 
in the neglect of positive studies, although under these latter he might 
well have mentioned natural science, beside the study of Scripture and 
Tradition. Roger Bacon said many foolish things, but also many wise 
ones; and had his call to study Holy Writ in Greek and Hebrew, and 
Nature in the laboratory, been heeded, the Church might almost have 
stood in the fourteenth century not very far from where she stands 
in the twentieth, and an orgy of not very profitable speculation had 
been avoided. Even the Renaissance was chiefly classical on its liter- 
ary side, and for the most part the Old Testament remained untapped 
in its own tongue, although there were brilliant exceptions, such as are 
seen in the Complutensian Polyglot and the Hebrew Grammar of Car- 
dinal Bellarmin. But the golden age of scholasticism came near to 
coinciding with the golden age of rabbinical philology, and had there 
been a Jerome large-minded enough to learn once more what the rabbis 
had to teach him, Old Testament studies would have advanced by leaps 
and bounds. The task was difficult; the Religious in his cell will al- 
ways find it a difficulty to be a leader in positive and experimental 
work, especially when much of his energies are expended upon an 
exacting course of a general character. Still, the need is still upon 
us, and in a far more urgent shape, since it is no longer merely 
a question of advancing positive knowledge for its own sake, but to 
a large extent of rescuing it from perverse uses. 

Father Ehrle concludes with what is primarily a domestic question 
for the Society, but also has an important bearing upon ecclesiastical 
studies everywhere. Some have complained that the Society takes up 
too free an attitude in regard of the teaching of St. Thomas. This 
attitude, however, has the express approval of Pope Benedict XV., who 
was asked by the Father General of the Society, not what he was pre- 
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pared to tolerate, but what he positively desired; Father Ehrle gives 
the documents. The Society is to follow St. Thomas faithfully, yet 
withal not slavishly. 


HISTORICAL. 


The familiar account of the apparitions of Our Lady to Bernadette 
is given once again by Miss Rose Lynch in The Story of Lourdes 
(Sands: 5s. net), who also adds many interesting details about Bernadette, 
the cause of whose beatification was begun in 1908, the jubilee year 
of the Apparitions. The authoress knows her Lourdes and describes 
the procedure regarding alleged cures, the pilgrimages and the local 
scenery. One might read this book with profit before going there 
oneself. 

We are glad to gather from the appearance of Miss E. H. Devas’s 
Social Life in England to 1500: for Junior Forms (Methuen: 2s. 6d.), 
that history is being taught to the younger generations in a more in- 
telligent and useful way than heretofore. All good teachers keep before 
the student’s mind the social background of history, but hitherto the 
text-books have treated it only incidentally. Herein the student has 
provided for him a series of interesting pictures of our ancestors’ habits 
(not always of the nicest) and of their ideals as expressed in their 
lives, in which often times the modern comes off worse. Above all 
it is made clear that an immense amount of what was good and desirable 
in English life departed with the old religion. 

We are glad to learn from the interesting sketch of Spanish history 
by the Marqués de Lema, called Spain since 1815 (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press: 4s. 6d. net), that during the reign of the present King the 
peninsula has acquired political stability to a degree quite unknown 
in its recent history. The period embraced by the lecture certainly 
shows a bewildering succession of internal upheavals and disastrous 
encounters with the outside world, but the net result has been com- 
parative peace and prosperity. 


POETRY. 


Henry Cloriston’s Sonnets and Semblances (Literary Alliance, Lon- 
don: 3s. net), gives an impression of Greek culture and Roman sternness, 
coming, as it does, into a day of untamed bards and lawless lyrics. It 
contains a very gracious translation of Alfred de Mussel’s Za Saur 
Marcelline among the versions of Horace, which latter are tuned exactly 
to the tone of the originals. Literally—if not in the usual sense—a modern 
classic. 

That a monk of Caldey should come down from his Benedictine 
antiquity and sing with the wild and wilful moderns, is a thing to 
wonder at indeed. Yet here is Singing Beads (Heath Cranton: 6s. net) 
as defiantly wood-cut and outrageously rhymeless as the heart of Chelsea 
could desire, and all in honour of the Changeless One. Yet parts are 
medizeval, and, like every rosary weil-used, Singing Beads improves on 
acquaintance and tells one only story of Eternal Love. 

Drum-na-Keil, by Mary E. Boyle (Mackay: ts.) is the legend of 
an old Scottish sacrificial stone, haunted by the souls of little unchris- 
tened children, and of the maiden they take for themselves. A pretty 
fantasy, pleasantly told. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Societa Editrice, ‘“ Vita e Pensiero,” of Milan, is turning out 
a variety of very useful Catholic booklets, four of which we may mem 
tion here, though they belong to various categories. Father F. Olgiat 
in I Nostri Giovanni e la Purezza (1.1.75), has compiled a series of re 
plies to a guestionnaire by experienced priests and a number of frank 
personal narrations by young men, bearing on the question of purity. 
These, with the inferences drawn, will be found of much profit to those 
who have the care of adolescents. The book forms ,a new departurg 
in the treatment of this difficult subject, which is sometimes dealt with 
too academically. 

A member of the Italian Chamber, S. Filippo Meda, in Il Partito 
Socialista Italiano (1.6.00), gives a critical history of the Socialist move. 
ment in Italy during the past half century, contrasting its ideals and 
methods with those of Christianity. A more extended study of a smaller 
part of the same subject is L’Origine della Famiglia (1.5.00), by the 
well-known philosopher and scientist, Fra Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M, 
in which the social-evolutionary doctrines of the party are analysed and 
discussed. 

Finally in the Apologetic series another Franciscan, E. Chiseechetti, 
treating of Religione e Filosofia (1.6.00), shows how the latter rightly 
understood and developed in the basis of the former, and criticises 
the vagaries of Modernism and New Thought. 
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